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PLATE 858.-DECORATION FOR A VASE. ‘' Sweet Brier.”’ 
By I. B.S. N. 


(For instructions for treatment, see page 26,) 
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PLATE 354.. MONOGRAMS. ‘‘F.” 


TWELFTH PAGE OF THE SERIES. 
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PLATE 857.—DECORATION FOR A SACHET OR WORK-BAG. “‘Nemophila."’ 


AL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


(See page 26.) 
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PLATE 359.—DESIGNS FOR FRIEZE AND BORDER DECORATIONS FOR THE HALL, 
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PLATE 855.—DESIGNS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR ART-WORKERS IN METAL. 
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PLATE 356.—DESIGN FOR A BRASS PLAQUE. ETCHED CENTRE AND REPOUSSE BORDER. 


By BENN PITMAN, OF THE CINCINNATI SCHOOL oF DEsIGN. 


(See ‘‘ Etched and Hammered Ornamental Metal Work,” page 23.) 
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360.—DECORATION FOR A PLAQUE. 


PLATE 


By M. Louise McLaucuHuin. 
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‘THE MANDOLIN PLAYER.” 


FAC-SIMILE OF A RED CHALK DRAWING, AFTER I. TRINQUESSE, 
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SOME OF THE BARYE BRONZES 


LIONESS. ARAB KILLING A LION. THESEUS SLAYING 


(skk “MY NOTE BOOK,’ PAGE 3.) 


A CENTAUR. 























IN AMERICA. 


BEAR AND BULL, 








ELAND AND LYNX. 





[Copyright by Montague Marks, 1884.) 
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Ip Date Book. 
Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 


Don Fohn.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
Much Ado About Nothing. 





THE unveiling of the 
monument to the memory 
of Théodore Rousseau 
and Jean Francois Millet 
in the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau on Easter Monday 
was a very meagre cere- 
mony, and it took place in 
the presence of ‘‘a mere 
handful of journalists and 
a few villagers,’’ There 
appears to have been some 
error in the announcement 
of the date, and the whole 
affair was badly organized. 
The monument—a sketch 
of which appears in the 
margin—consists of a dou- 
ble bronze medallion by 
Henri Chapu, let into a rock at the entrance of the Gorges D' Aprement and close 
to the Barbizon gate of the forest. The heads of Rousseau and Millet are three 
times the size of life, but M. Chapu has made them somewhat too pretty. 




















* * * 

Poor Millet! How happy would be his spirit could it but ‘revisit the 
glimpses of the moon”’ and see his features here recorded side by side with those 
of his friend Rousseau! Never were two men dearer to each other. One who 
knew both well tells a characteristic story of the latter, which explodes the oft- 
quoted assertion that Millet’s first picture of importance was bought by an 
American. It seems that Millet was terribly distressed from want of money—his 
chronic condition —and Rousseau, to relieve his needs in as delicate a manner as 
possible, sent some one to his studio to buy a picture for ‘‘ a rich American who 
had admired his work for a long time an@ now wanted an example for his New 
York gallery.’’ Millet offered the pretended dealer a veritable chief d’ceuvre, and 
ventured to hope that a thousand francs would not be too much for it. The 
money was paid, and years afterward, when Millet was looking for some lost ob- 
ject in his friend’s studio, he came upon this very canvas, and learned for the 
first time that the ‘‘ rich American’’ was no other than Théodore Rousseau. 

* * oo” 

THE same gentieman to whom I am indebted for this anecdote lends for 
publication the following letters, by Millet—never printed before—written dur- 
ing intense anxiety on account of asick child. Millet was writing then to the 
sordid and grasping Sensier : ‘‘ Songez que nous n’avons pas quarante sous a la 
maison. Et voila vingt ans que cela dure.’’ Think of it! Twenty years of 
privation, during which time the great neglected genius was spinning out his 
life’s thread for posthumous glory and the enrichment of an avaricious dealer : 


VENDREDI MATIN, Feévrier, 1865. 
Mon CHER ROUSSEAU : 


Je m’attendais bien 4 trouver mon petit Charles bien malade, d’aprés ce que m’avait dit le frére 
de Tillot, mais j’ai été navré en voyant comme le mal I’a déja changé, et quelle tristesse est éten- 
due sur sa physionomie. Le contentement qu’il a eu de me voir a percé tout-a-coup A travers son 
abattement ; il m’a pris avec ses petites mains fiévreuses, et ne pouvait pas consentir A me quitter. 
Puis il s’est hAté de me dire, 4 sa maniére : qu'il se soignait bien, et qu’il faisait tout ce que lui 
disait de faire M. Caillot, et qu’il fallait écrire cela A M. Sensier et A M. Rovsseau. II fait effective- 
ment bie. tout ce qu’il faut faire. Au moment oii j'arrivais hier on lui mettait des sangsues et un 
vésicatoire, qu’on vient de lever 4 l’instant méme, et il vient de supporter cela avec beaucoup de 
courage. 

Je suis resté debout toute la nuit. La nuit a été excessivement agitée, et plus que toutes les autres. 
Je voudrais bien voir encore quatre jours de passés, car comment vont-ils se passer? . . . O mon 
pauvre Rousse..u, je suis tout enveloppé de noir. Je n’ai pas besoin de vous dire l’état de toute la 
maison, surtout la mére. 

Bonjour, mon « her Rousseau. "J ‘imagine et surtout j’espére que Mme. Rousseau vous soit reve- 
nue en bonne sant. Bonjour a tous. J. F. MILvet. 


* * 
* 


BARBIZON, 19 Février, 1865. 
Mon CHER ROUSSEAU : 


Dans la nuit de Vendredi & Samedi nous avons cru que tout était fini. Il n’est pas besoin de vous 
décrire Vhorrible crise que ce pauvre Charles a eue. Onacouru chez M. Caillot, qui est venu, et 
dont nous n’avons tiré que ; ‘‘dame! on ne peut riendire.” Enfin, la crise a eté en diminuant, puis 
est venu un grand abattement, avec la respiration trés pénible. Je redoutais bien fort cet état de 
grande torpeur dont les médecins avaient parlé, et dont on ne revient pas, qu’ils nomment, je crois : 
coma. J’avais d’autant plus peur que ce pauvre Charles, au moment de sa crise, s’était écrié qu’i] 
venait de voir une grande femme qui voulait l’emmener pour le mettre dans un trou, et je me disais 
que ce pourrait bien étre le pressentiment que les étres ont des approches de leur fin; qui sait si 
Vhorrible enleveur ne se montre pas visible A eux ? 

J’étais donc bien impatient de savoir s'il n’y avait pas brouille dans son intelligence. J’ai dit a 
M. Caillot de lui parler, ce qu’il a fait. Charles a ouvert les yeux bien difficilement, puis bien faible- 
ment il a dit: ‘‘M. Caillot!” Puis il se trouvait 1a un des Bertrand qu’on appelle Cogniard, owi 
était allé chercher M. Caillot. Charles l’a apergu et luia dit: ‘‘ Bonjour, Cogniard!” Juyez 
comme nous avons été contents, puisque ce n’était pas au moins cet affreux coma! Depuis ce mo- 
ment il a été successivement beaucoup mieux, et hier, Samedi, toute la journée, quoique trés 
fiévreux, il nous a parlé, nous disant que sa téte ne lui faisait presque plus de mal. Le médecin de 
Fontainebleau est venu, qui lui a trouvé le pouls meilleur, et nous a dit que, sans y compter abso- 
lument, il y avait pourtant de l’espoir. La journée a continué bonne, et la nuit, que je redoutais 
beaucoup, a été trés-bonne, Ce matin il est tranquille, et dit qu’il ne souffre plus, Pourvu que ce 
ne soit pas une traitrise de la maladie. Enfin, nous sommes en cet état ot on rit a travers les 
larmes. Si vous étiez 1A, nous vous embrasserions bien fort, 


De fe 





Enfin, il ne faut pas crier Victoire ! mais Espoir! Nous vous embrassons (moralement) bien fort, 
certains que nous sommes du plaisir que vous aurez des nouvelles que je vous donne. 


A vous, mon cher Rousseau, 


. J. F. MILLer- 
Dites-nous aussi comment vous allez. 


* * 
* 


It happens that just now I have the privilege of reproducing, in fac-simile, the 
accompanying pen picture by Rousseau, which is also published for the first time. 
It is in a very different vein from the anxious plaint of poor Millet. Indeed, the 
contrast it presents in its joyousness is quite striking. The original, written upon 
half a sheet of letter paper, is in the possession of a New York gentleman : 
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MUNKACSY’S colossal new canvas, ‘Christ on Calvary,’’ has been put on ex- 
hibition at Sedelmeyer’s gallery in Paris. A correspondent sends me the follow- 
ing notes of criticism about this interesting work: ‘* The painter’s conception 
has certain points of novelty, inasmuch as the mere cross is treated almost as an 
accessory, while the crowd and the expressions of the different figures composing 
the crowd are made the centre of interest. In the right-hand corner, on the top 
of Calvary—a brown rocky elevation, beyond which, in the valley at the back, is 
indicated a town with mosques and domes—stand three crosses. On one facing 
three quarters the spectator is Christ—a Christ with blue eyes upraised heaven- 
ward, and with a cry of agony on his lips. On one side is a cross with on it a thief 
facing the spectator, and, a little at the back, another cross with the other thief, 
sideways to the spectator. At the foot of the cross, Mary Magdalene, Martha, 
Saint John and the Virgin ; sitting on the ground a few feet away from the cross, 
the Roman soldier charged with guarding the victim looks at the women’s grief, 
indifferent and stolid ; the executioner, with his ladder on his shoulder, takes a 
last look at his work before following the crowd who are represented descending 
the declivity of Calvary with considerable movement and animation, some turn- 
ing round to look at Christ with pity, others with irony and invective on their 
lips. The great effort and interest of the picture lies in this crowd—in the cap- 
tain on horseback who turns half round in his saddle petrified by the agony of 
Jesus ; in the two Pharisees, an old man and a young man, discussing whether the 
crucifixion was just or not ; in the other Pharisee who runs away horrified, with- 
out daring to look back; in the figure on horseback in the middle-disiance 
dominating with ferocious expression a surging rabble ; in the figure of the young 
man in the foreground, turning round with astonishment and emotion at the last 
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words ot Jesus’ agony ; in all the forty or fifty heads of this colossal canvas in 
which Munkacsy has exhausted his skill in rendering varieties of expression and 
play of physiognomy. Certainly the ‘ Crucifixion’ is a remarkable composition ; 
the conception is not commonplace and the execution is personal and powerful. 
Now here comes the reverse of the medal, the open window through which we 
see the insincerity, I had almost said ‘ the trick’ of the work. The whole of the 
upper part of the picture is occupied by a murky black bituminous sky ; the 
glimpse of landscape shown in the right-hand corner is so enveloped in gloom 
and shadow that at first you hardly distinguish what it really is ; the foreground 
is dark brown rock and shingle; and it is on this general background of bitumen 
that Munkacsy groups his figures and obtains powerful effects of light by brutal 
contrasts, dashes of white, of pink, of yellow. This is pure trickery. Munkacsy 
never saw a real crowd that lent itself to such ingenious effects of light and 
shade ; he never saw a cloud such as he has painted ; he never saw a landscape 
such as he has painted. And the crowd! Here again the insincerity of the 
picture is brought strongly before us by the repetition of the same model six, 
seven or eight times in the crowd ; and by the unconscious laying bare of all the 
arrangement of studio drapery and all the tinkering up of accessories necessary 
to reconstitute a scene of which we have no precise record and of which no 
picture can give a satisfactory representation. Far be it from me to deny 
Munkacsy’s eminent qualities as a painter or to seek to diminish his talent. I 
only remark the fact that in his ‘ Crucifixion’ as in his ‘Christ before Pilate’ 
the painter is working in a vein utterly out of harmony with the tendencies of 
modern art ; he is not bringing a new note; on the contrary, he is resuscitating 
an art which reached perfection two centuries ago when it gave to humanity the 
utmost it could give of joy ot emotion, of color, of line, of composition and of 
faith, Whatever Munkacsy may produce now in this direction must fatally be 
less good than the religious paintings of the old masters, for two reasons: 
first, Munkacsy has not their faith ; secondly, he has not their genius.”’ 
* * * 

DEFOER BEY, the well-known collector who paid $40,000 for Millet’s 
‘* Angelus’ has lately given up his Paris house, I hear, and has removed to 
Brussels, taking with him all his pictures, which include twelve Meissonicrs, 
eight Rousseaus, and as many Corots, all fine examples of those masters. He 
has just added to his collection Meissunier’s picture ‘* Le Guide’’ which figured in 
the recent Exhibition Nationale and which was described last December in this 
magazine. ‘‘Le Guide’’ is an incident of the Republican wars of 1797. It is 
about 3 feet 6 x 3 feet, and represents a troop of grenadiers descending a sloping 
path through a birchwood and led by a peasant placidly smoking a carved wooden 
German pipe. The grenadiers come down full face to the spectator and con- 
sequently horses and men are all foreshortened in a wonderful manner. This 
picture was sold to Defoer Bey for $60,000 through the dealer George Petit who 
has the monopoly of Meissonier’s work, 

* + 

Mr. W. T. WALTERS, of Baltimore, who owns the only copy known of A. L, 
Barye’s bronze ‘* Tiger Hunt in India,’’ which was made for the Duc d’Orleansand 
bought at the sale of his effects, has just bought, through Mr. George A. Lucas in 
Paris, a correspondent informs me, ten of the finest bronzes of the great sculptor 
and animal painter. Seventy-eight of Barye’s models were recently sold at 
auction at the Hétel Drouot, producing a total of 76,765 francs. These models 
are bronzes worked over and chiselled by Barye himself, cut into the requisite 
sections i. ~ casting, and simply keyed together—the models, in short, that serve 
to make the moulds for the modern reproductions or proofs. All that is neces- 
sary to render these models proofs of prime excellence is to take out the keys and 
solder the parts together. The complete work of Barye consists of about 230 
pieces, the models of which, with right of reproduction, were sold by auction 
after Barye’s death at the sale of February, 1876. Of these models 105 were 
bought by M. Barbedienne who still has them, 15 by M. Delafontaine, 78 by M. 
Brauer and the rest by private individuals. The lot recently sold in Paris to- 
gether with the right of reproduction consisted of those belonging to M. Braver. 


* * 
* 


THE Corcoran Gallery at Washington has a very fine collection of the works of 
Barye, name'y some 130 groups which were selected by Mr. Lucas during Barye’s 
lifetime and which in Barye’s own estimation formed ‘‘ the most importai't 
collection in 2xistence.’? The next best collection is that of the Museum of Bor- 
deaux, Am<ng the most important private collections of Barye’s works in Paris 
are those of Siche!, Géréme the painter, Lucas and Bonnat. 

* * * 

THE fir5t water-co! r by Barye is the ‘‘ Lion and Serpent”’’ in the Walters 
collection, a work which Mr. Walters bonght twenty years ago for a price which 
the artist's wife characterized as ‘‘ very, very high.’”’ ‘‘If M. Barye could not 
get a ve'v, very high price for it, he would not part with it,’’ she said. ‘* What 
is the pce?’ asked Mr. Walters. ‘‘M. Barye wants one thousand francs !’’ 
Mr. Waters peid the high price and for his water-color he could now get in Paris 
20,000 fr. any day. Itis curious to compare poor Barye’s own price lists with the 
prices that fine proofs of his works now fetch in public sales. In 1855, for in- 
stance, 1e asks 250 fr. for ‘‘ Gaston de Foix ;’’ 350 fr. for the ‘‘ Arabs Killing a 
Lion ;’’ 220 fr. for the ‘‘ Indian on an Elephant Crushing a Tiger ;’’ 700 fr. for 
** Angélique and Roger ;’’ 200 fr. for the ‘‘ Horse Surprised by a Lion ;” 550 fr. 
for the ‘‘ Stag puiled down by Deer-hounds.”’ 

* pm * 

To show how rapidly the fame otf Barye is growing my Paris correspondent 
sends a list of ‘he prices paid for the principal groups at the recent sale at the 
Hétel Drouot together with the prices paid by M. Brauer at the sale in 1876. 
The latter are inclosed in brackets ; the first figures indicate the height of the 
group and the length of the plinth in centimetres. A centimetre, it may be re- 
marked, is about two fifths of an inch: Equestrian figure, ‘‘ Gaston de Foix,” 
37 x 30 c., 2100 fr. [Barye sale in 1876, 1020 fr.] ; ** Two Arab Horsemen Kill- 


ing a Lion,’’ 37 x 40 c., 2500 fr. [450 fr.] ; ‘‘ Arab Horseman Killing a Lion,”’ 
39 x 29 c., 2350 fr. [830 fr.]; ‘‘ Arab Horseman Killing a Boar,’’ 25 x jo c., 
1050 fr. [370 fr.] ; ‘‘ Indian on an Eiephant Crushing a Tiger,’’ 29 x 35 c., 1700 
fr. ; ‘‘ Elephant Crushing a Tiger,’’ 23 x 35 c., 1950 fr. ; at the sale in 1876 these 
two last groups were sold together in one lot for 1250 fr. ; ‘“* Angélique and 
Roger Mounted on the Hippogrif,’’ 53 x 67 c., 3700 fr., at the sale of 1876 
this important group was sold with nine other objects, candelabra, incense- 
burners, etc., together for 1500 fr. ; at this present sale the same lot of miscel- 
laneous objects alone sold for 1800 fr. ; ‘‘ Tiger Devouring a Gavial,”’ 42 x 1m, 
5 c., 5200 fr.; the same group, 20 x 51 c., 2800 fr.; in 1876 these two groups 
together sold for 720 fr. ; ‘‘ Tiger Surprising an Antelope,’’ 35 x 53 c., 3050 fr. 
[2400 fr.] ; ‘‘ A Jaguar Walking,’’ 25 x 37 c., 1500 fr. [550 fr.]; ‘* Wounded 
Boar,’’ 16 x 25 c., 300 fr., ‘‘ Another Wounded Boar’’ forming the pair, 16 x 25 
c., 340 fr.; in 1876 these two were sold together for 250 fr. ;—*‘ Wolf Walking,”’ 
24 x 32 c., 600 fr. [200 fr.] ; ‘‘ Bull Knocked Down by a Bear,”’ 30 x 39 c., 920 
fr., [430 fr.] ; ‘‘ Monkey Riding on a Gnu,’’ 23 x 25 c., 480 fr. ; ‘‘ A Gnu,” 
19x 22 c., 380 fr.; the two together sold in 1876 for 235 fr.; ‘* Bear Pulled 
Down by Dogs,”’ 27 x 36c., 800fr. [410 fr.] ; ‘* Bear Flying from Dogs,’’ 31 
x 29 c., 1400 fr. [400 fr.]; ‘‘ Bear in a tree Eating a Monkey,’’ 20 x 24 c., 510 
fr. [150 fr.]; ‘‘ Bear Standing on his Hind Legs,’’ No. 1, 25 x 12 c¢., 430 fr.; 
same No. 2, 440 fr.; in 1876 the two together 730 fr. ; ‘* Crocodile Devouring 
an Antelope,’ 17 x 42 c., 880 fr. [390 fr.] ; ‘* Elephant of Asia,’’ 14 x 16 c., 830 
fr. [300 fr.]; ‘‘ Horse Surprised by a Lion,’’ 40 x 29 c., 3300 fr. [1290 fr.] ; 
‘“*Stag Pulled down by Deer-hounds,’’ 50 x 40 c., 3000 fr. [goo tr.] ; “* Eagle 
Carrying off a Serpent,’’ 13 x 6c. 390 fr. [100 fr.] ; ** Inkstand,’’ 15 x 34 c., 220 
fr. [32 fr.]. Among other groups that sold for high prices were the ‘‘ Lion and 
Serpent’ in ‘three sizes, 60 x 75 c., 4000 fr. ; 26x25 ¢., 2650 fr. ; 18 x 21 c., 1100 
fr., and ‘‘ Walking Lion,”’ 28 x 36 c., 2280 fr, The above figures show how the 
appreciation of Barye’s work is growing in France and the wisdom of the new 
purchases by Mr. Lucas for Mr. Walters’s Baltimore collection. 


* * 
* 


QuIrTE notable has been the attention given to the fine arts by the New York 
clubs during the past season. The Lotos, the Century, and the Union League, 
besides their usual displays of contemporary art, have had important loan exhibi- 
tions of paintings owned by the members, The Lotos, also, with the co-operation 
of the American Archzological Society, gave a very interesting numismatic 
exhibition—the first ever held in a New York club-house—and a few weeks later 
the Union League tollowed with a similar display, and, in addition, an exhibition 
of etchings and engravings, supplemented by an dllustrated lecture on the subject 
by Professor Stillman, delivered before the members and guests of both sexes. 


2 
* 


IN its exhibition of prints, the Union League Club was anticipated a few days 
by the Grolier Club,.a new and successful social organization, which owes its 
being chiefly to Mr. Arthur B. Turnure, editor of The Art Age, a beautifully 
printed monthly publication devoted to the advancement of artistic book-making 
in America. Etching enters largely into the art of the bibliophile of to-day, and 
it was a good idea for the Grolier Club to make the feature of the opening exhibi- 
tion at its rooms an exhibition of classic examples of the masters of the burin and 
the needle. Specimens of paper and printing and some engraved metal plates for 
stamping were also shown and a few examples of good American binding. It is 
to be hoped that this first essay by the Grolier Club may be followed before long 
by a special exhibition of artistic book-bindings with— if they are to be found— 
examples, with the cachet of the king of the craft who gives the club its name. 


* * 
* 


ANOTHER club has lately entered the field of art competition with the Lotos, 
Century, and Union League. This is the Calumet Club, whose charmingly 
appointed and admirably managed little home is in Thirtieth Street, just west of 
Fifth Avenue. Its recent exhibition of portraits was very creditable to Mr. Chase 
and Mr. Beckwith, who had chief charge of it. Among the most interesting 
features were portraits of Miss Verplanck, by Copley, of Margaret Oliver, by 
Peale, uf sweet Mary Woolstoncraft, by Opie, of Daniel Webster, by Harding, of 
Franklin, by Benjamin West, of Sir William Drummond Stuart, by Inman, of 
William Constable and Roswell Oliver Colt, by Gilbert Stuart, of Mrs. James 
Arden, by Jarvis, and of handsome John Vanderlyn, by himself. Taking, as a 
whole, these examples of representative native portrait painters of the past—inter- 
esting as they are—it must be admitted, I think, that we have better artists to-day. 


*  * 
* 


TE best work of our modern men, however, is certainly not shown in the little 
collection which supplements this list. Mr. Chase’s-clever portrait of Miss Dora 
Wheeler is here ; it is very well hung, and looks much better than it did at the 
Salon last year. His James Watson Webb hardly improves on acquaintance ; it 
is dry and lifeless, and does not seem to hold together. Excellent in color, and 
generally more worthy of Mr. Chase’s reputation, is his portrait of a young woman 
in black and red—if I remember aright—and posed against a red back- 
ground. J. Alden Weir’s well-known portraits of his father and of Richard 
Grant White are here ; George W. Maynard shows his ‘‘ Dr. Maynard,’ and 
Francis Lathrop has two canvases. Mr. Beckwith shows no picture ; and East- 
man Johnson, Thayer, Neal, Rosina Emmett, and others of our best living por- 
traitists are conspicuously absent. 


* * 
x 


Amon the little display of sculpture nothing was so charming as the bronze 
plaques of children’s portraits in bas-relief by Augustus Saint-Gaudens. With 
such examples of his skill in delineating the subtle curves and dimples of baby 
features, one would think that his studio would be besieged by fond mammas, It 
must not be forgotten to mention the very fine collection of daguerreotypes of the 
American Congressmen of 1853 at this Calumet Club exhibition, While fully 
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recognizing the immense strides that have been made 
in the photographer’s art, I confess that these old- 
tashioned glass positives, with all their glitter, have a 
peculiar charm to me. They seem, also, to last better 
than the ordinary pictures printed from negatives. 
This collection is certainly very well preserved. 


* * 
* 


AT the hour of going to press the rather important 
collection of paintings owned by Mr. H. L. Dousman, 
of St. Louis, is being dispersed at Leavitt's auction 
rooms. Among the best-known pictures are: ‘* The 
Lesson in Harmony,”’ by Aubert; ‘‘ Temptation of 
Saint Anthony,” by Louis Leioir—said to be the orig- 
inal—and a replica of ‘‘ The Roli Call of the Last 
Victims of the Reign of Terror,”’ ‘“‘ Christians at the 
Tomb of the Virgin,’’ by Lecomte Du Nouy; ‘ Be- 
leaguered,’’ by De Neuville ; ‘‘ Jeunes Bohémiennes,”’ 
by Bouguereau ; a sma!l copy—or perhaps the study 
—for the Head of an Oriental Woman, by Carolus 
Duran, which was damaged at the Lotes Club fire last 
year, and Madrazo’s admirable ‘Sortie du Bal 
Masqué.’’ Numerous other painters as well known 
as those already named were represented more or less 
creditably. An alleged Millet—a water-color of a 
woman churning—-is actually a Millet composition, 
and, as it is duly signed, I suppose that it was also 
painted by him ; but it is, in the handling, unlike any 
authentic work of his I have ever seen. A smudgy 
little canvas signed ‘‘ Corot’ is not worse than scores 
of others bearing the same label of genuineness. 
There is a pretentious and silly illustrated catalogue, 
which will hardly help to sell the pictures. 


* * 
* 


THE balloting by artists tor the award of the Clarke 
and Hallgarten prizes for the best pictures in the New 
York Academy of Design has resulted in a way that 
is generally regarded as eminently just. Charles F, 
Ulrich’s ‘‘In the Land of Promise’’ took the Clarke 
prize of $300 for the best figure subject, and the Hall- 
garten prizes of $300, $200, and $100 for the best pict- 
ures in oil were won respectively by Louis Moeller’s 
admirable ‘‘ Puzzled,’ C. Y. Turner’s ‘‘ Miles Stand- 
ish’s Courtship,”” and W. Bliss Baker's Landscape. 
The competition was open only to artists American 
by birth and under thirty-five years of age. 


* * 
* 


THOSE who remember the charm in form andscolor 
of some of the plaques and vases from the Matt Mor- 
gan Pottery Company shown at the Pedestal Fund Art 
Loan Exhibition, where they were seen publicly for the 
first time in New York, will be glad to know that the 
ware will soon be in the market. A large stock was 
brought on from Cincinnati a week or two ago by 
Mr. Bloom, president of the company, who, experi- 
mentally, took a year’s lease of rooms in Murray 
Street, and invited the trade and the press to come 
and see the ware. One of the first callers was a 
member of the firm of L. Straus & Sons, who bought 
the entire stock, gave a Jarge order for more, and 
arranged to become sole agent for the Matt Morgan 
pottery for the Eastern States. Mr. Straus of course 
knows what will sell. That is his business. But bet- 
ter still he has recognized the artistic merit of this 
ware. He knows that persons of very moderate 
means cannot afford to buy the highest class of im- 
ported fafence and he sees in this American pottery 
an excellent substitute. 

«,* 

MATT MoRGAN is well known on both sides ot the 
Atlantic as a clever artist. His colored cartoons in 
The Tomahawk attracted much attention in England, 
but that lively journal was a little ahead of the times, 
and financially it was a failure. At the close of its 
career Thomas Nast had reached the height of his 
success by his cartoons of the Tweed Ring, and Frank 
Leslie wanted a match for him for his own illustrated 
newspaper. Matt Morgan was the man for him, and 
he was engaged at a large salary. But his cartoons 
did not ‘ take,’’ which was not surprising: an Eng- 
lishman newly arrived in a foreign country could 
hardly be supposed to grasp the social and political 
ideas of the people by intuition. Moreover, no artist 
ever made a reputation on any of Frank Leslie’s pub- 
lications. Joseph Keppler for years was the chief car- 
toonist for Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper and 
the public knew and cared nothing about him. As 
soon as, freed from leading strings, he brought out his 
admirable cartoons in Puck—after the manner of Matt 


Morgan’s in The Tomahawk—his fortune was as- 


sured, and to-day he is without a rival. 


*  # 
* 


BuT this is diverging from the subject of Matt Mor- 
gan. Quitting illustrated journalism he turned his 
attention to his old calling of scene-painting, and 
some of the best drop curtains and stock ‘‘ sets” in 
New York theatres testity to his skill in this direc- 
tion. But better fortune was in store for him. He 
was called to Cincinnati to superintend the artistic 
department of a great lithographic establishment, and 
there he is to-day earning a salary of ten thousand 
dollars a year, with some fifty artists working under 
him. 

* * * 

Mr. MorRGAN took to experimenting in pottery as a 
pastime. He had travelled extensively in Spain, and 
had long desired to revive in America the beautiful 
forms so common there in water-jars and vases hand- 
ed down from the Moorish civilization of centuries 
ago. Such classic outlines as are to be found in old 
His) \10-Moresque vessels, with the modern French 
underglaze decoration—with which the name of Lim- 
oges is identified in this country—he rightly consid- 
ered a thoroughly artistic basis for his experiments. 
The results of several years of study in this field are 
now seen, ana he is to be congratulated upon them. 
In the immediate neighborhood of Cincinnati he has 
found the finest quality of clay of excellent tints which, 
in some of his vases, he has wisely left in its natural 
color, adding merely arabesques in metallic effects for 
decoration. In the space at present command it is 
not possible to speak in detail concerning the Matt 
Morgan pottery. Buta word can further be said, in 
passing, concerning the bas-reliefs in terra-cotta 
which he calls ‘‘cameo-ware.’’ They resemble 
‘* Wedgwood ”’ in appearance, but instead of being 
attached to the clay body the decoration is made in 
the same mould with the body and the coloring matter 
of the ground, which seems to throw up the cameo in 
higher relief, is mixed with the clay and all is fired at 
once. The subject is interesting, and perhaps will be 
considered at length in some future number of this 
magazine. 

*.* 

ELIHU VEDDER’S brother artists in New York are 
delighted with a set of photographs he has sent from 
Rome to the Tile Club of fifty drawings he has just 
completed for James R. Osgood & Co., to illustrate a 
superb edition of the ‘‘ Rubaiyat’’ of Omar Khay 
Yam, the Persian astronomical poet. These draw- 
ings, which are to be reproduced by the Albertype 
process, quarto size, are in every way worthy of Mr. 
Vedder, and I am much mistaken if their publication 
does not greatly enhance his reputation; for they 
show at once knowledge of composition, poetic feeling 
and imagination of a high order. MONTEZUMA. 





THE GEORGE FULLER PAINTINGS. 





WE have justseen a letter written by George Fuller 
to a young man, a stranger to him, who asked his 
advice about becoming a painter. Can you fight, he 
asks the inquirer, and can you wait? It is not a 
matter to give or to take advice upon,.he goes on to 
say ; success in art is ‘‘a matter of constitution’ and 
of staying power in tiring out the difficulties’ that 
beset ene. To paint only for the purpose of making 
money or even a living is a poor outlook, he adds ; 
the only thing that makes painting worth while is 
something in your mind that you must express, that 
forces you to express it, whether or no. These were 
Fuller’s most sincere personal convictions, expressed 
in a private letter, written not long before his death. 
The memorial exhibition in the Boston Art Museum 
bears witness to the earnestness of his counsel to the 
young man. He certainly must have found his 
earlier period of labor in art fruitless and unsatisfac- 
tory enough. {o long as he was following it as a 
business of portrait-painting and of picture-making it 
must have been as barren of artistic gratification as of 
pecuniary compensation, to judge from the works of 
that period exhibited in this collection. It is well that 
they had been hung in a separate room from the pro- 
ductions of the later period, for they made as it was a 
harsh and surprising discord—hard in line, cheap in 
color, and thin in handling—with the richly sweet cre- 
ations of the days after he had determined to work-out 





the highest thought that was within him, instead of 
setting down the mere facts before him. However, 
they testified at least to this much, that he had always 
worked conscientiously and hard, and learned his 
trade as draughtsman and painter faithfully and well 
in his ’prentice days. One had some respect for these 
forbidding, strange, almost incredible Fullers, for 
they were certainly respectable. Yet the artist had 
evidently not found his true self in those days, had 
not arrived at conviction as to the golden rule of art 
which he imparted in his latest life to his young ques- 
tioner, that the only thing that makes painting worth 
while is trying to express the something peculiar to 
one’s self that forces one to express it. 

The line drawn between the two period's of Fuller’s 
work is sharply enough defined, but there is a broad, 
neutral territory, so to speak, a fallow interval of a 
decade and a half, during which he appears to have 
produced nothing of importance. The last work in 
his old academic manner was sent out about 1860; the 
first examples of the new style that he had evolved, in 
his rural retreat, under the necessity of expressing the 
something peculiar to him pressing for utterance 
made their appearance in Boston in 1876. There is 
nothing, or next to nothing, worthy of him between 
these dates to record his transition from one style to 
the other. To the credit of the critics and connois- 
seurs in New York and Boston, the new star arisen 
was at once hailed as signifying a prince of art, and 
his consideration has gone on increasing from that 
day -¢o this. Fortunately for the public, the pictures 
which compose the collection for sale in Boston by the 
administrators of his estate belong to the ripened re- 
finement of his best years. Separated from the rest 
they gain in impressiveness, Here are ‘‘ And She 
was a Witch,’’ and ‘‘ The Gatherer of Simples,’’ 
‘Girl and Calf,’’ ‘*‘ Nydia,’’ and that master-work, 
‘* Arethusa,’’ with several of his most characteristic 
study heads and landscapes. In the ‘‘ Gatherer 
of Simples’’ and ‘‘ And She was a Witch,’”’ Fuller 
has added two leaves to the album of ideal pictures of 
Puritan New England, fit to be interleaved with 
Hawthorne's hitherto matchless renderings of the 
figures and the atmosphere of that weird, gruesome, 
yet fascinating, far-away chapter of history. The 
elegance and refinement of the figures and of the 
whole scheme of color and composition of these 
pictures are equal to their pathos and dramatic ex- 
pressiveness in tragic significance. Fully rounded 
works of art are they, elevated, perfect, and irreproach- 
able as art, whether considered for their form or for 
their contents. Only Hawthorne himself, again, can 
be thought of as equally sustaining to high ideals both 
in depth of thought and nobility of expression upon 
this well-worn theme. Besides such work as this, 
Boughton’s delineation of Puritan subjects seems 
trivial, masquerading, and posturing. Their haunt- 
ing, piercing, poignant sadness could only have come 
from anature that was in subtle sympathy through 
birth in New England and nurture upon its historic 
soil in a primitive, unspoiled neighborhood. The oft- 
recurring catalogue phrase, ‘‘ideal head,’’ in this 
collection, is a better description than is generally the 
case where the words are used. One never thinks of 
the model, one hardly can think of a model for such 
work, but dreams without check or limitation upon the 
infinite possibilities of the characters suggested. 
The ‘‘ Nydia’’ and the ‘* Arethusa’’ are certainly two 
cf the most important works that ever left Fuller's 
hand, but they are not equally successful. Indeed, 
nowhere have his incapacity to express a comparatively 
simple aid definite emotion and his imperfections of 
technique been more conspicuous than in this ‘* Ny- 
dia,’’ nevertheless very charming and touching and 
rich to arare degree in his characteristic quality. But 
the ‘‘ Arethusa’’ gives the contradiction flat and un- 
equivocal to doubts of his capacity as to drawing and 
technique. Here is a nude, life-size almost, which 
seems able to defy technical criticism as to drawing, 
to challenge comparison with the greatest masters as 
to flesh tints and texture, yet to have paid dearly for 
this technical perfection by a distinct falling short in 
the spiritual significance which Fuller has given to 
his other principal figures. ‘* Winifred Dysart’s’’ 
face and the tender soul in it haunt one who sees it 
ever after. With ‘“‘ Arethusa’”’ it will be the marvel- 
lously foreshortened knee of the chaste child-nymph 
and the tender yet firm maiden-flesh. There be 
those who can see this easier than spirit. 


————— 
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THE PARIS SALON. 





PRELIMINARY NOTICE, 

ENERAL mention was made in our last 
number of the American contributions to 
the Salon. Through the courtesy of the 
artists we are enabled this month to pub- 
lish autographic drawings, which convey 

an excellent idea of the general composition and treat- 


ment of the pictures illustrated. Mr. Mosler, in addi- 
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the work-bench behind which the clockmaker stands. 
Henry Bacon, besides his picture illustrated herewith 
—to which the reader, to form a more correct impres- 
sion of the composition, should add, in his mind’s eye, 
a Normandy orchard with a duckpond and an old 
stone pigeon-house in the distance—shows the more 
characteristic picture, *‘ He will Return,’’ a scene 
from his much-loved Etretat : a comely fisher-girl dis- 
consolate at the departure of her sailor-lover, who 
presumably is aboard one of a fleet of sail-boats in the 








tion to his affecting ‘‘ Last Sacrament,"’ outlined above, 
sends a charming genre called ‘‘ The Village Clock- 
maker,’’ showing a picturesque old fellow critically 
examining through his spectacles the works of an 
eight-day time-piece, brought for repairs by a chubby 
little peasant girl, whose chin just reaches to the top of 





‘* THE LAST SACRAMENT.’’ BY HENRY MOSLER. 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PAINTING FOR THE PARIS SALON, 1884. 


distance, leans against an old thatch-covered boat, 
while an old woman tries to soothe her. C. Ruger 
Donoho sends certainly a very un-Watteau-like look- 
ing ‘‘Shepherd,’? which is much praised by the 
critics. The man, standing in a mass of thistles and 
tall grass, is shouting excitedly to his dog to gather in 





the sheep, which are seen in the distance roaming off 
at their own sweet will. Ward Delancey has a por- 
trait of Berthier, a popular actor of the Nouveautés. 
American pictures at the Salon well known to visitors 
of New York exhibitions are Thomas W. Shields's 
**Mozart Singing his Requiem’’ and Charles F. 


Ulrich’s ‘* Glass-Blowers.’ Henry R. Poor's 


‘“* Ulysses Feigning Madness’’ shows that classic hero 
attired in a blue-and-white tunic ploughing by the 


sea-shore with a horse and a bullock. Whistler sends 
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his portrait of Carlyle, which, like the same artist's 
well-known picture of his mother, appears to better 
advantage as an engraving than on canvas, Other 


portraits by Americans are Miss Joy's ‘‘ Mme. de C. 
G.,”’ John S. Sargent’s ‘‘ Mme. Gouthereau,”’’ a beau- 
tiful Parisienne in powder, whose attire is somewhat 
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startlingly décolletée; Clivedinest’s ‘‘ Benjamin 
West,’’ J. Templeman Coolidge’s Boston young lady, 
C. R. Huber’s equestrian figure of Washington, which 
is highly commended, and there are also portraits by 
Wyatt Eaton, Sarah P. B. Dodson, Mr. Durgin, Ben- 
nett Grover, Emma King, and Francis W. Loring. 
One of the most popular of the American pictures is 
Jules Stewart's admirably colored and well-composed 
‘‘ Five o'clock Tea,"’ The pity about such paintings 
is that in much less time than a generation, when 
fashions have changed again and again, these passing 
records of fashionable life have become outré, and are 
really painful to look at. Who cares now, for ex- 
ample, for the once valued genres of Toulmouche, 
which nowadays seem very like colored caricatures 
from old volumes of Punch? 

The great picture of the Salon is generally supposed 
to be Bouguereau’s ‘‘Jeunesse de Bacchus,” 
although in the contest for the medal of honor Puvis 
de Chavannes’s colossal decorative and highly poetic 
work, ‘‘ Bois Sacré, Cher aux Arts et aux Muses,”’ will 
be a formidable rival. Jules Lefebvre sends an 
auburn-haired ‘‘ Aurora,’’ a companion to his ‘* Twi- 
light,’’ exhibited at the Salon of 1881. He also shows 
a charming portrait of a young lady of New York, 
who is very simply attired in white with a rose as the 
only ornament. Detaille sends ‘‘ Le Soir de Rezon- 
ville,’’ about twenty feet of panoramic painting—a 
battle scene wonderful in drawing, coloring, and in 
its spirited composition. Polleux Saint-Ange has a 
large canvas representing De Long and his com- 
panions saluting the sinking Jeannette. 

Among the harrowing pictures the most notable, 
perhaps, are ‘‘ The Vengeance of Urban VI.,’’ by 
Jean Paul Laurens, and ‘‘ The Flight of Giraldon,”’ by 
Luminais. The first shows the Pope in the torture 
chamber calmly regarding the bodies of the six cardi- 
* nals, whom having opposed his tenure of the Holy See, 
he has had ‘‘ put to the question’ and then slaugh- 
tered. The second tells a story of old Gaul, how the 
king being overtaken by the sea endeavors to 
escape in company with St. Gwenole. The saint is 
warning Giraldon that the curse is upon him because 
of his daughter, and that she—whose life the king has 
sought to save with his own—-must be sacrificed to ap- 
pease the Almighty. 

Giraldon, acting 














served for Emile Bayard, who, under the title of ‘‘Un 
Affaire d' Honneur,”’ gives the view of a wood with two 
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PORTRAIT OF MLLE,- NEVADA IN ‘‘LA PERLE DU 
BRESIL.”’ BY A. G, HEATON. 


DRAWN IY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PAINTING FOR THE PARIS SALON, 1884. 


frightened women covered as to the head, and draped 
only from the waist down, crossing swords in a duel, 


ceedings with the air of connoisseurs. In no country 
but France could such an outrageous picture be pub- 
licly exhibited. 

Leon Comerre loves daring colorexperiments. His 
wonderful study of reds in the Salon last year was 
something not soon to be forgotten by thos: who saw 
it. ‘* A Star,’’ his picture the year before—a charm- 
ing study of whites—representing a ballet girl seated 
at the wings of the theatre, was imported by Knoedler, 
and soon found a buyer in New York. His new 
picture—a ‘‘ Pierrot’’ playing upon a mandolin—also 
a study in whites—is a triumph of technique. 
Georges Clairin gives us aComerre-like danseuse, said 
to be a portrait of Mlle. Zucchi. 

Jean Béraud, a master in delineation of Parisian 
life—and be it recorded to his credit he chooses clean 
subjects for his pencil—forsakes for the nonce the 
fashionable drawing-room, which he presents with 
Du Maurier-like fidelity, for a reminiscence of ’71, 
called ‘* Vive la Commune,”’ showing a mob meeting 
at the Salle Grafford. Coquelin, the actor, who is to be 
found in more than one of M. Béraud’s paintings of 
fashionable life, has here done modc¢l duty as an 
orator, 

Among the painters of biblical subjects Henner 
comes to the front with a ‘‘ Christ Crucified,’’ and 
Lucien Berthauldt presents a drametic and original 
** Finding of the Body of Abel.’’ The frightened look 
of interrogation on the face of Eve, as she for the first 
time realizes the meaning of death, is finely expressed. 


THE city of Paris has recently received a very re- 
markable and unique gift—namely, a collection of 
upward of twelve thousand gods, goddesses, and 
fetiches. This collection, formed by M. Emile 
Guimet, is now at Lyons in the Musée Guimet, which 
was inaugurated by M. Jules Ferry in 1879. M. 
Guimet is the son of I. B. Guimet, the inventor of the 
ultramarine blue now used in commerce, a discovery 
which brought its author an immense fortune. M. 
Emile Guimet has devoted his whole life to travelling 
in India, China, Asia Minor and the East, studying 
the different religions and collecting idols and articles 
of worship of all kinds, including many unique ob- 

jects of great value. 
A curious detail of 











upon this counsel, is 
forcing the wretched 
girl, despite her des- 
perate _ struggles, 
from his horse into 
the angry waves, 
while the priest 
points solemnly to 
the heavens in sanc- 
tification of the cruel 
deed. 

There is a certain 
kind of vulgar sen- 
sationalism in paint- 
ing without a few 
examples of which 
no Paris Salon ex- 
hibition would be 
complete. Such ex- 
amples are not lack- 


— >. 





ing in the present “y 
show at the Palais 
d’Industrie. Saint- 


Aubert Leroy’s 
‘* Brasserie’’ in the 
Quartier Latin calls 
to mind that bit of 
characteristic real- 
ism of Manet, the 
bar at ‘‘ Les Folies 
Bergéres.’’ We need 
not envy the country 
which can tolerate 
such desecration of 
the sacred offices of 
art as is illustrated 
in the Salon by such 
detestable works as 
this of M. Leroy’s 
glorification of Jewd 
women and their vile consorts. But the crown of 
vulgarity for this precious class of Parisian genre is re- 








**CANAL DE DORDRECHT.”’ BY F. M. BOGGS. 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PAINTING FOR THE PARIS SALON, 1884. 


while four female witnesses, elaborately costumed ac- 
cording to the latest Parisian modes, watch the pro- 





M. Guimet’s career 
as acollector is that, 
thanks to an insig- 
nificant government 
mission, he was able 
to make the Indian 
and Chinese priests 
believe that he was 
officially charged 
with collecting doc- 
uments and_ idols 
with a view to re- 
placing in France 
Catholicism by 
Buddhism ! The 
rumber of Indian, 
-inese, and Japan- 
ese idols in this col- 
lection is about 
4500, to which must 
be added some 4000 
Japanese and 3000 
Chinese religious 
books, forming part 
of an Oriental relig- 
ious library of 12,000 
volumes. 








In order 
to render this col- 
lection more acces- 
sible M. Guimet 
wishes to transport 
it to Paris : he offers 
to make a present 
of it to the city, to- 
gether with an en- 
dowment of $20,000 
a year, on condition 
that a special build- 
ing shall be erected 
for its reception, 
that it shall be called the Musée Guimet, and that 
during his life M. Guimet shall be sole administrator. 
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“THE DOWNS.” BY GEORGE W. CHAMBERS. 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PAINTING FOR THE PARIS SALON, 1884. 
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THE NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 





SECOND NOTICE, 

WHILE our optic nerves are keyed up to perceiving 
the differences between various 
tones of flake white, we may as 
well consider a couple of snow 
scenes which I do not wish to pass 
over, though neither is very good 
nor very bad, The more ambitious 
effort of the two is Mr. McEntee’s 
‘The Kaatskills in Winter.’’ It 
will be worth the visitor’s trouble 
to compare this with Mr. Stephen 
Parrish’s ‘‘In Winter Quarters.”’ 
The comparison may not be found 
easy, for the two pictures are in 
different rooms, yet it may help the 
reader to decide whether he likes 
best an extended view very inade- 
quately rendered, or a restricted 
one more completely reproduced. 
In respect of poetic feeling and 
artistic skill the painters of these 
two pictures are as nearly equal as 











out of the wide and distant view than out of the frozen 
shore, the snow-covered boats and square brick houses 
of Mr. Parrish’s painting ; but these latter do not 
need your aid to anything like the same extent. As 


clouds and waves and red and brown sails are none 
too well realized ; but Mr. Ryder’s are much less so. 
It is very plain that Mr, Ryder expects his spectator 
to help him out. His picture is unnatural to a de- 
gree, while still it may stimulate 
the fancy just as little as Mr. 
Bunce’s. But in the one technical 








may be. One is about as successful 
as the other in rendering atmos- 
phere, and the color and texture of 
“snow, but while Mr. Parrish’s pict- 
ure has simple and definite forms 
of boats and houses seen close at 
hand, Mr. McEntee’s is of snow-covered fields and 
distant hills, the most difficult subject, perhaps, that 
a landscape painter could possibly take hold of. If the 
reader does not prefer the less ambitious canvas, I 








‘*MY LOWEST PRICE.”’ 





SCENE IN CAIRO, 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PAINTING FOR THE PARIS SALON, 1884. 


neither picture of itself excites the imagination or sat- 
isfies it, it is simply a question as to whether the in- 
terest which may be lent to the one by the spectator 
should overbalance that which inheres in the other. 


BY F. A. BRIDGMAN. 


aim that they have in common, 
Mr. Ryder succeeds while Mr. 
Bunce does not. The former at- 
tains tone ; the latter falls far short 
of it. The moral is that when the 
average visitor to a picture gallery 
sets down one man as poetic and 
another as prosaic, the difference 
between them is, after all, mainly 
one of technique. Let Mr. Ryder 
and Mr. Bunce, Mr. Parrish and 
Mr. McEntee change subjects and 
palettes and modes of working, 
and all will be changed. The po- 
etic will become the commonplace 
painter, and the latter will be 
praised for his sentiment, his feel- 
ing and imagination. 

This explains what nearly every 
one who sees the present exhibition 
at the Academy will consider to be 
peculiar—namely, the extent to 
which young American artists 
studying in Paris or in Munich re- 
produce apparently the very soul of Millet’s and of 
Breton’s paintings, and of those of other great artists. 
There is here a couple of peasants winnowing corn 
which one might be forgiven for supposing to be by 
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would warn him that his judgment as to paintings is 
not safe. He is in all probability misled by a purely 
literary culture to value promise in art above perform- 
ance. One may, perhaps, by putting his own imag- 
ination and memory to the work, get more pleasure 


‘* FRIENDS OF THE ARTIST.”’’ BY MATILDA LOTZ. 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HER PAINTING FOR THE PARIS SALON, 1884. 


The same question arises in the case of two other 
paintings otherwise very distinct from those which 
we have just been considering. Albert Ryder and 
William Gedney Bunce both send sea-pieces in 
what pretends to be a rather warm tone. 


Mr. Bunce’s 





Jules Breton; a primrose-gatherer and a picture of two 
old women cutting cabbages in the garden behind a 
row of thatched cottages, which one might ascribe to 
the same hand, and several landscapes in the latest 
French manner filled with that especial kind of senti- 
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ment that one would expect to find nowhere out of 
Coppée's poems and Cazin’s pictures. But this is not 
so much learned with the technique as it is inextricably 
bound up with it. Handle your brush so and so, and 
you will express a certain sentiment, whether you feel 
it or do not. It will be well, therefore, to judge of 
almost everything in the exhibition from a purely 
technical standpoint. So judged, it is altogether a 
much better show than usual, thanks greatly to these 
French studies, to which I am sorry not to be able to 
devote more 
space. 

Edward 





lent gray New Jersey swamp scene, and R. M. Shurt- 
leff a soft, placid landscape in Berkshire, Mass. Both 
were illustrated last month in this magazine; but, by 
a printer ’s error, the titles of the pictures were inter- 
changed. ‘* A Cloudy Day,’’ by J. A. S. Monks, is one 
of those favorite studies of sheep on a hillside which 
this vigorous artist so loves to paint. Burr H. Nichols 
shows some picturesque ‘‘ Venetian Fisher-Boys,”’ 
and Rhoda Holmes Nicholls has three pictures, the 
most notable—which is charming in color and gen- 
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Now and then one comes upon a picture the story of 
which ‘‘ no fellow can find out.’ Here, for instance, 
is the nun-like looking person whom the artist, Fred- 
erick Rondel, calls ‘‘ The Recluse.’’ Mr. Kurtz, in 
his ‘‘ National Academy Notes,’’ gives the following 
naive version: ‘‘The Recluse.—A Puritan girl in 
prison, whose appearance would seem to indicate that 
her imprisonment was a result of the fanaticism of the 
time rather than of any wrongdoing on her part.’" As 
a matter of fact, the young woman is simply a comely 

model = un- 

concernedly 

posing on 








Moran 
shows an 
expanse of 
rolling sea 
which is ful- 
ly up to his 
reputation ; 
Mr. De Haas 
sends the 
best marine, 
perhaps, that 
he has yet 
produced ; 
Arthur 
Quartley is 
well repre- 
sented, and 
Julian B. 
Davidson, 
who from a 
mere _illus- 
trator has 
become a 
painter of 
ability, by 
his ‘‘ Battle 
ot Lake 
Champlain’”’ 
and the es- 
cape of the 
**Constitu- 
tion’’ estab- 
lishes his 
right to be 
considered 
our repre- 
sentative de- 
lineator of 
American 
naval histo- 


Thomas 
Moran has 
a strong a ar 42 
‘* Gathering wi fi 24] 
Storm,”” a Mp [ae 
midsummer 
landscape of 
Long Island, 
and a. re- 
markably 
decorative 
but very im- 
probable 
rolling sea, 
in the man- 
ner of his 
favorite, 
Turner. The 

















water in 

















a carved 
wooden set- 
tle. Will H. 
Low has a 
pleasing 
canvas full 
of sunlight 
called 
‘**Telling the 
Bees :” a 
little girl is 
dressing the 
hives in 
mourning 
because a 
member of 
the family is 
dead, and, 
according to 
an old super- 
stition, this 
will prevent 
the bees 
from seek- 
ing a new 
home. 

Mr. Hicks’ 
portrait of 
his wife is 
an excellent 
likeness. 
‘* The Gold- 
smith’s 
Daughter,”’ 
by the presi- 
dent of the 
Academy, 
showing a 
richly attir- 
ed Floren- 
tine, is much 
more to my 
taste than 


the same 
gentleman’s 
fluffy  por- 


trait of the 
late Julius 
Hallgarten, 
founder of 
the Hallgar- 
ten Prizes of 
the Acad- 
emy. Charles 
D. Wilson’s 
‘*The Wed- 
ding Dress’’ 
shows a 
marked im- 
provement 











William T. 
Richards’ 
“The Wild 
New’ Eng- 
landShore,’’ 
is neither. 
decorative nor possible. It is hard to believe that 
such a sensational picture was painted from nature. 
Among the best landscapes in the exhibition are 
J. H. Smillie’s ‘* Near Marblehead ” and ‘‘ On the 
New England Coast."’ R. C. Minor’s poetic canvas 
in the South Gallery, ruthlessly ‘‘ skied,”’ is a glow- 
ing bit of color. Bruce Crane’s ‘*Waning Year” 
is executed with a bold, sure hand, but the story 
could have been told more effectively, I fancy, on 
asmaller canvas. Mr. Van Boskerck has an excel- 





THE IMPROMPTU CUP. BY ELIZABETH GARDNER. 


PRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HER PAINTING FOR THE PARIS SALON, 1884. 


eral effect—being a Venetian courtyard with mendi- 
cant monks. 

Harry Chase’s ‘‘ Battery Park,’’ showing an effect 
after rain, under a strong breeze, is decidedly 
clever ; but how much more interesting it might have 
been made by putting in a figure or two of the pictu- 
resque immigrants who are always to be seen in the 
neighborhood. In ‘“‘ The Wounded Playfellow,”’ also 
illustrated in these pages in May, J. G. Brown tells a 
simple story by means of his favorite street boys. 


over any 
picture he 
has hitherto 
exhibited in 
New York, 
In color and 
in values there is notably an advance. The story is 
simple and well told. A pretty young widow dejectedly 
awaits the verdict of the old pawnbroker who is eager- . 
ly examining the costly trimmings of the sumptuous 
white satin gown she has offered to pawn. That very 
clever illustrator, M. Angelo Woolf, sends the most 
ambitious picture he has yet exhibited. It is called 
‘* How it Happened,"’ and shows a group of women in 
a ‘‘tenement house” discussing an accident to a small 
Hibernian who stands by with his arm in a sling. 
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The faces are excellent in character; but the color- 
ing is poor, the grouping of the figures is constrained, 
and the story lacks concentration of effect. Arthur 
Heeber’s French peasant woman in sabots, walking 
with her littie son along the turnpike-road, is the 
work of a painter of decided promise. Henry Alexan- 
der’s ‘‘ Cap- 
maker’ is a 
capital bit of 
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INTERNATIONAL PICTURE EXHIBITION IN THE RUE 
DE SEZE—RECENT DECORATIVE PAINTING—THE 
LELOIR SALE, 


THE Parisians suffer from a plethora of picture 





ture ’’ in the gallery of the Rue de Séze, an exhibition 
which will be succeeded on May 15th by that of the 
works of Meissonier, the most important private 
exhibition of the year. The ‘‘ Exposition Interna- 
tionale’’ is not without interest, but its title is hardly 
justified, inasmuch as the foreign element is represent- 
ed by painters 
who, although 
of foreign ori- 
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cies to which 
Mr. Church 
has accustom- 
ed us to look 
forward with 


each Acad- 
emy _ exhibi- 
tion, As Mr. 


Prang is the 


vens, Tofano, 
Vans Beers, 
Egusquiza, 
Liebermann, 
Hellquist, Pa- 
sini, The only 
really repre- 
sentative for- 








owner of this 
clever artist's 
latest conceit, 
it will prob- 
ably appear 
sooner or later 
as a_ holiday 
card, and no 
young lady’s 
album: will 
be coniplete 
without it. 
Among other 
pictures ‘in 
the exhibition 
which appéal 
particularly to 
young ladies 
are Seymour]. 
Guy’s ‘‘ See- 
Saw, Margery 
Daw,”’ a can- 
dle-light . ef- 
fect, showing 
a comely 
mother play- 
ing with a 
rosy _ infant 
on her knee; 
W. H. Lippin- 
cott’s ‘* Hap- 
py Hours ;’’ 
Wilmarth’s 
‘** Please May 
I Keep Him?”’ 
and Jj. W. 
Wood’s 
‘“*Good- 
Night,”’ a 
candle - light 
scene, ~ por- 
traying an old 
negro nurse 
carrying a 
child to bed— 
all but the 
first-named 
having been 
illustrated | in 
the May num- 
ber of THE 
ART AMA- 











eign painter is 
the Belgian 
Wauters. I 
need not re- 
mark the ut- 
terly second- 
rate talent of 
all these for- 
eign artists ex- 
cept Stevens, 
Wauters, 
and _ Lieber- 
mann. The 
Parisian art- 
ists represent- 
ed are Bas- 
tien - Lepage, 
Jean Béraud, 


j. €. Cas, 
Durez, Caro- 
lus Duran, 


and Roll. Out 
of the seven 
pictures exhi- 
bited by Bas- 
tien - Lepage 
there are two 
portraits of 
old ladies that 
are admirable 
and a land- 
scape of a 
wheat field, 
with green 
hills in the dis- 
tance, which is 
the most com- 
plete land- 
scape that I 
have yet seen 
by this artist ; 
it is a picture 
that charms 
and satisfies ; 
one looks at 
it and looks 
again without 
any desire to 
criticise ever 
manifesting 
itself. Jean 
Béraud paints 
smooth, anec- 














TEUR. 
Mention 
must not be 
omitted of the 
interesting 
and always intelligent work of F. D. Millet. His 
principal contribution, ‘* Regina Convivie’’—a single 
female figure—is agreeable in color and shows care- 
ful study of drapery and textures. Mr. Millet proba- 
bly comes nearer excellence as a follower of the Alma- 
Tadema school than any other painter in this country. 
ROBERT JARVIS. 


**THE MUSSEL FISHER.’’ BY C. S. REINHART. 


DRAWN FROM HIS PAINTING FOR THE PARIS SALON, 1884. 


exhibitions ; from December to June each year the 
critics and the public have no rest; the galleries are 
always open, and no sooner is one exhibition at an 
end than another takes its place. Of the minor exhi- 
bitions it is needless to speak here. We may, however, 
devote a few lines to the second annual exhibition 
of the so-called ‘‘ Exposition Internationale de Pein- 


dotic pictures 
that have pre- 
tensions to wit 
and observa- 
tion and of 
which the central figure is invariably a smart little 
Parisienne with tendencies to meretricious elegance. 
“La Correspondance au Café”’ and ‘‘ Le Lendemain 
de I’Echéance’’ are amusing ; they are pages of illus- 
tration in paint. In the eighteenth century M. Béraud 
would have been an engraver and vignettist like Ga- 
briel de St. Aubin. J. C. Cazin is a man of great tal- 
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ent, who has been strongly influenced by the colora- “‘ Gofiter,”’ a little rosy-cheeked baby sitting at table head on her lap. The sea is illumined by the last 
tion of certain English artists, notably Mason. Cazin, and eating, is charmingly harmonious, Alfred Ste- 


more than any other 
French painter since 
Millet, has a sense of 
harmony. His green 
fields and gray skies, 
his cottages and yellow 
sandy roads, his farm- 
yards by moonlight, 
his Zuyder Zee, all the 
ten pictures which he 
exhibits are harmoni- 
ous, calm, tranquil, 
charming to the eye, 
and suggestive to the 
mind of poetic revery. 
Carolus Duran exhibits 
seven portraits and 
pictures, the most in- 
teresting of which are 
**Reverie’’ and 
**L’Almée,”’ studies of 
rose flesh and red drap- 
ery full of brilliancy 
and color. M. Duran 
also exhibits the por- 
trait of an American 
girl of pert appearance 
and. old-fashioned 
quaintness of costume. 
This little lady is rep- 
resented seated on a 
green chair; she is 
dressed in black, and 
the background of the 
picture is slate-color. 
Miss is one of 
Carolus Duran’s pu- 
pils, and the ‘‘ mas- 
sitre’’ or treasurer of 
the atelier of English 
and American girls 
who profit by the ad- 
vice of the master. 
Roll is a bold realistic 
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‘* WHO LOVES ME FOLLOWS.’’ BY HENRY BACON, 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PAINTING FOR THE PARIS SALON, 1884. 


painter with a strong and robust brush that lays on  vens exhibits a number of marines and one exquisite 
solid masses of realistic color and disdains all smooth- picture—a balcony overlooking the sea, and, sitting 
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phere enveloping the 
scene and the figures 
is of a luminous golden 
brown ; the moment is 
what the French call 
‘‘a la brune,’’ a mo- 
ment when, especially 
in presence of the im- 
mensity of the ocean, 
one naturally feels 
overwhelmed with that 
melancholy, that rev- 
ery, that morbidezza 
which Stevens has ‘so 
admirably rendered in 
his picture. If out of 
the hundred pictures 
exhibited in the Rue de 
Stze I: were offered my 
choice, I should take 
this picture of Alfred 
Stevens and Bastien- 
Lepage’s picture of 
** Les Blés,”’ 

There is murmur- 
ing among the young 
French artists at the 
retrograde ' tendencies 
of the Paris Municipal 
Council as shown in 
the choice of subjects 
for the decorative paint- 
ings of the new Hotel 
de Ville. In these sub- 
jects the pastoral and 
the more or less idyllic 
allegory prevail. This 
backward movement is 
all the more regretta- 
ble, as just at this very 
moment Gervex and 
Blanchon have com- 
pleted a most success- 
ful decoration of the 


Salle des Mariages of the mairie of La Villette 


entirely in the modern spirit. 


The decoration con- 





** GRAVES OF THE SHIPWRECKED." BY ALEXANDER HARRISON, 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PAINTING FOR THE PARIS SALON, 1884. 


ness and stippling. His study of flesh in a large pict- on the balcony, a lady against whom leans her little 
ure of a lady at her toilet is admirable in tone; his black-haired son, while a white greyhound rests his 














sists of six panels and a ceiling, which have fig- 
ured with honor at the last three Salons, and whose 
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great originality lies in the fact that the personages 
and the scenes are all real. For the first time in this 
century the painting of contemporary lite and man- 
ners has been applied logically and easily to dec- 


THE RAFFAELLI EXHIBITION. 





An exhibition of the works of Jean Francois 
Raffaelli has been held recently at Paris in the 
Avenue de 1l’Opera. 

The painter in ques- 

tion is one of three 
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men whom the emi- 
nent critic of Le 
Figaro, Albert 
Wolff, attempted to 
force into fame some 
two or three years 
ago, the other two 
being Cazin and Bas- 
tien-Lepage. M. Raft- 
faelli, having failed to 
distinguish himself as 
an actor, took to paint- 
ing about ten years 
ago and figured for 
some time in the im- 
pressionist group to- 
gether with Degas, 
Claude Monet, Caille- 
botte, Renoir and 
others. His work in 
the impressionist ex- 
hibition of 1881 
caused M. Wolff to 
write some enthusi- 
astic lines on _ his 
‘* formidable talent.” 
“*If M. Raffaelli re- 
sembles any one,’’ he 
declared, ‘‘it is Mil- 








** NOON-DAY REST.’ BY JEAN FRANCOIS 


orative painting, and with results that no one vent- 
ures to contest. The panels of ‘‘ The Civil Mar- 
riage,’’ ‘‘ The Declaration of Births,’’ the ‘‘ Bureau de 
Bienfaisance,’’ ‘‘ The Night School,” ‘* The Cattle 
Market,’’ ‘‘ The Canal St. Martin,”’ and the ceiling with 
its figures all taken from working life and represented 
in action, form an excellent decoration and a decora- 
tion that interests the inhabitants of the district whose 
mairie it adorns. M. Fourcaud, an eminentart critic, 
speaking in the name of the realists, says, apropos of 
the proposed decoration of the Hétel de Ville: ‘* We 
cannot do better than to paint the types and manners 
of our age andcountry. We are not Italians of the Re- 
naissance or Byzantines ; we are Frenchmen of 1884. 
We ought to bequeath to posterity the image of what 
we are. Let the artists represent our fétes, our con- 
certs, our works, our sufferings, our struggles. In 
the least important scenes of real life there is more 
decorative matter to be found than in all the traditions 
of all the Institutes since the world began.”’ 

The most important sale of the month was that of 
the contents of the studio of the late Louis Leloir, 
which took place partly at the Petit Gallery and partly 
at the Hétel Drouot. Leloir’s studio was a complete 
museum of costumes, musical instruments, hats, 
boots and shoes, rich stuffs, lustres, brass, bronze, 
pewter work, and fafences, the whole forming the 
documents and models that he employed for his water- 
colors. To make a long story short, let me say that 
everything—water colors, drawing, and bibelots alike 
—fetched very high prices. Leloir’s friends were all 
present at the sale, and, thinking only of the forlorn 
state of his widow and children, they often made bids 
that astonished the dealers. At the Leloir sale there 
were no bargains to be had, E, VILLIERS, 
PARIS, May 1, 1884. 





RAFFAELLI,. 


let ; if he has not yet 
the genius of Millet, 
he has at least his 
sincerity and his pe- 
culiar art of drawing 
the living silhouette 
of the human crea- 
ture; like Millet he 
is the painter of the 
humble ; like Millet 
the young painter has 
the gift of retracing 
in simple lines the 
men and things that 
his eye contemplates. 
What the great mas- 
ter did for the fields, 
M. Raffaelli is recom- 
mencing for the mod- 
est existences of Par- 
isian life; he shows 
them as they are, 
most often stupefied 
by misery.’’ M. Wolff 
ended by advising his 
readers to buy Raffa- 
ellis, and assuring 
them that one day 
the disdained artist’s 
work would be worth 
its weight in gold. 
Hitherto the public 
has not followed M. Wolff's advice with much enthu- 
siasm, and M.-Raffaelli has not been consecrated a 
great master or even a little master. His work is 
known to all who take an interest in painting. We 





*¢ 4A SON OF TOIL.”’ 


are familiar with his rag-pickers, his coal-heavers, his 
grimy, dirty pariahs standing out in strong relief on a 
brilliantly lighted background of potsherds, sun-burnt 
road, or the scant and dusty vegetation of the environs 
of Paris. His types of lower class people are interest- 
ing and clever ; his ‘‘ impressions’’ of Paris street life 
are clever but incomplete ; his studies of effects in the 
environs of Paris are interesting, but they are but 
studies. Furthermore these studies decrease in in- 
terest as the canvas increases in size, and whatever 
may be their importance they are incomplete. Out 
of the one hundred and sixty chosen works that M. 
Raffaelli recently exhibited scarcely a dozen went be- 
yond the importance of a study, an expression of an 
effect, or the rendering of a type. All the same, few 
of these works were commonplace, and few without 
qualities of color, drawing or observation. Generally 
speaking, M. Raffaelli strikes you as being incomplete 
and wanting in probity, faults which he has in com- 
mon with other impressionists, but doubtless he is 
satisfied with his work, as his most recent produc- 
tions show no effort either to modify or to improve it. 
He is a theorist, too, and is writing a work on the 
‘* Philosophie de l’Art Moderne,’’ a chapter of which 
on ‘‘ le beau caractériste’’—whatever that may mean 
—he has affixed to the little illustrated catalogue of 
his exhibition. M. Raffaelli pretends to assert his 


artistic beliefs as well with the pen as with the brush. 





PICTURES BY LA FARGE AND INNESS. 





Two exhibitions of pictures by John La Farge and by 
George Inness, lately held in New York, have attract- 
ed a good deal of notice, for much of which the repu- 
tations of the painters must account ; for though there 


BY JEAN FRANCOIS RAFFAELLI. 


were good things in each exhibition, there were, in Mr. 
Inness’s case, many more bad things, and, in Mr. 
La Farge’s, too large a percentage of rubbish to be 
overlooked, I say this to begin with, because men of 
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such standing and such undoubted skill ought not to 
put on the market the refuse of their studios, and 
should not be permitted to do so with impunity, Mr. 
La Farge’s case was complicated by the cataloguing 
and sale of the handiwork of other people—his assist- 
ants—as his ; but as the sale was hurried, anc asthecat- 
alogue was in other ways deficient, this may have been 
due simply to mistake or inattention on the part of 
compilers or printers. Mr. Inness’s pictures were, 
however, all unmistakably the work of his own hand, 
and it pained many of his most sincere admirers to be 
compelled to see what bad work he can do, and how 
more than 
contented he 
seems to be 
with it. If 
there were 
not in each 
collection 
pictures of 
late date as 
good as any- 
thing before 


T die Nite Mien Ade i Te 3 
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excellent ‘‘ Winter Morning, Montclair, N. J.,"" which 
is dated 1882. No truer painting of distinctively 
American landscape need be looked for than this. 
The thin clear atmosphere, the tawny colors of the 
foreground so skilfully harmonized with the cold blue 
of the sky and the grays of the bare trunks and the 
distance, the apparently unstudied but very satisfac- 
tary composition, made one wish over and over again 
that Mr. Inness would always paint such pictures. 
A noble painting, too; in its way, is ‘‘ The Old Road- 
way,”’ an earlier work, which was lent, for the exhibi- 
tion, by the Long Island Historical Society, In this 


A heroic figure of Saint Paul, stronger in idea than 
in execution, but no ordinary work any way, was 
marred by a huge rent which it had gained while in 
transit either to or from the Munich Exhibition. A 
smaller figure of ‘* Eve "’ had met with a similar acci- 
dent. Other oil-paintings both of landscape and of 
figure in different stages of progress showed that the 
painter’s method in that medium is too slow and 
laborious to suit him. He does much better on a 
small scale and in the easier method of water-color. 
He is at his best when a few hours’ work will complete 
his picture. But it may readily be admitted that 


much of 
what was 
best in the 
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small water- 
colors of the 
collection, 
most refin- 














ed, precise, 
and delicate 
as they were, 
was due to 








produced by the strenu- 
their au- ous efforts 
thors, it which La 
would nec- Farge has 
essarily be made to pro- 
supposed duce more 
that _ their important 
powers had works in 
begun to de- oils. He 
cline. But would not 
the _latest have attain- 
work shown ed so high a 


was by a 


good deal 
the best. It 
looked _al- 


most as if each of the distinguished painters had at- 
tempted felo de se, so far as his artistic fame was con- 
cerned, Happily, the attempt, if so intended, was a 
failure. Butif for making it, they could be impris- 
oned for a few days on bread and water, it would be 
but misplaced clemency to let them off. There being 
no law to be enforced against them, they deserve a 
sound rating from their friends and well-wishers. 

Let it suffice at present to just point out that Mr. 
Inness’s ‘‘ Niagara’? was weak and unimpressive, 
his ‘‘ Valley of the Shadow of Death” bombastic 
and absurd, and that his ‘‘ Mount Washington,”’ 
with its vulgar little village spire and its badly drawn 
figure of a cowherd staring at one from the centre 
of its sixty 
square yards 
of empti- 


CEILING PANEL IN THE CORNELIUS VANDERBILT HOUSE. 


DRAWN FROM A PHOTOGRAPH FURNISHED BY MR. LA FARGE, 


even the figures are well drawn and painted, and the 
foliage, tree trunks, rocks—in short, every portion of 
the landscape studied most conscientiously. Looking 
at this or at the ‘‘ Evening,’’ belonging to Mr. John- 
ston, or at the little ‘‘ Landscape,” lent by Mr. J. 
Dwight Ripley, it was easy to see how Mr. Inness’s 
fame was built up by honest, learned, somewhat 
plodding work. A number of bold, rapid studies 
from nature, and a few pictures like the ‘‘ Winter 
Morning,’’ are good enough to account for the esteem 
in which he is now held, But if Mr. Inness wishes to 
retain the fine position he has gained, he must learn 
to beware of himself and to criticise sharply his own 
work. He must not expect his friends to do this for 
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EXECUTED 1882, mark as he 


has, if he 
had not aim- 
ed higher. 
Even his well-known appropriations of other people’s 
thoughts and forms have probably been of real service 
to him when it came to doing work that is all his 
own. But it is time for him now to stop borrowing 
and copying, except purely as a means of study. [A 
characteristic plagiarism is shown herewith,—£d. ] 
As has been said, the best of the works in the col- 
lection were the water-colors, and of these the best 
were landscapes and flower studies. There was much 
good painting and beautiful color in the small figure 
subjects ; but either they were in part mechanically 
done and void of expression, or they set forth some 
jejune or fantastical conception. Some of the most 
remarkable were illustrations of Mr, Tennyson’s poet- 
ry. Noth- 
ing, howev- 
er, could be 





ness, is not 
fit to be used 
as the drop- 
curtain of a 
second - rate 
theatre. 
Among his 
smaller pict- 
ures there 
were many 
pitiful efforts 
at rivalry 
with Diaz, 
Daubigny, 
and the late 
George Ful- 
ler — pitiful 
because 
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some or 
more natur- 
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little land. 
scape stud- 
ies, like the 
small sunset 
behindgreen 
hills and 
purple rocks 
at Newport, 
or the snow 
scenes evi- 
dently some- 
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FRAGMENT OF A MARBLE FRIEZE TO A TOMB. ATTRIBUTED TO MATTEO CIVITALI. 


where in the 
same vicin- 
ity. And the 
studies of 


EXECUTED ABOUT 1500, 


Mr. Inness IN THE POSSESSION OF THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, REPRODUCED FROM L’ART, 1877. 
seems to water lilies 
have been and other 


under the impression that to succeed was a mere mat- 
ter of play for him. If he had sincerely tried to learn 
from them, it would, of course, be to his credit, 
and he would certainly have done better work. But it 
was in no becoming spirit of humility that these daubs 
were executed. An overweening confidence, for 
which the flattering press criticisms modestly printed 
with his catalogue are perhaps in part responsible, 
was writ large on every one of them. 

To turn to works which show what Mr. Inness 
is capable of when not led away by his vanity, I 
need only remind the reader, who has seen it, of the 





him ; or even that the newspaper critics will always 
take the trouble to perform so disagreeable a task. 
They are but human, and (when a man’s reputation 
is established) it is much easier to praise than to 
blame. 

Mr. La Farge’s collection contained no work by his 
own hand so utterly bad as some of Mr. Inness’s. Still, 
some of his drawings were quite unworthy of his 
present reputation, and some of the oil-paintings 
were in so bad a condition, what with the effects of 
time, rough usage, and injudicious repainting, that it 
was hard to perceive their merits or their demerits. 


flowers were perfect examples of that sort of sub- 
ject. In these the painter’s uncommon, almost 
unique, skill as a colorist showed to the best advan- 
tage. No nearer approach has, probably, ever been 
made to the freshness, purity, and delicacy of texture 
of natural flowers. To be the painter of these and of 
the little landscapes just mentioned ought to satisfy a 
moderate ambition ; and while I am far trom saying 
that La Farge’s other work has been wasted, it is on 
these modest water-colors that his fame, in the future, 
promises to rest. 
ROBERT JARVIS. 
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COUNTRY HOUSES. 





S young doctors gain practice at the risk of 
hospital patients so do young architects 
at the expense of builders of country 
houses. There is no one, seemingly, 
who cannot plan such a house, to be of 

wood or stone cement, papier-maché, or cast iron, 

to be situate in Texas or in 

Canada, and to cost anywhere 

from four thousand to four 

hundred thousand dollars. 

And there is no new-flecdged 





though the latter does not conduce to the production 
of the very best art, we know that the work of entirely 
barbarian peoples is better than that of the over- 
civilized. I will maintain, therefore, that there may be 
built a ‘‘ stunning,’’ picturesque, slightly eccentric 
summer cottage, planted in the middle of flower-beds, 
greensward, and gravel walks bright-hued as a Per- 
sian miniature, the whole affair trembling on the 





architect who does not attempt 
it. Considering that the young 
man who pians a house, per- 
haps for the first time, and his 
client who is building for the 
first and only time, both want 
to combine in the work many 
things that are incongruous, 
and considering also the great 
variety of climates and of build- 
ing materials which are to be 
found within the territory of 
the United States, it is wonder- 
ful that it should be possible 
to give any general description 
of such a residence or lay down 
any precepts about it. But the 
fact is that most of our country 
residences, with great apparent 
diversity, are based upon a sin- 
gle plan. The material, too, 
is still, for the most part, lum- 
ber; and a widespread taste 
for the picturesque, for octag- 
onal turrets, wide, irregular 
verandas, dormer windows and 
Dutch gables, increases the 
uniformity of style to that point 
that it is not, after all, difficult 
to form a general notion of the 
modern American summer 
residence. 

As a rule, it is in bad taste 
and inconvenient. But it might 
retain all its distinctive features 
and not be so. These follow 
upon the use of timber for 
building material, the univer- 
sal warmth of our summers, 
and the manner of life and the 
tastes of the owners and in- 
habitants. Wood easily lends 
itself to picturesque treatment ; 
the need of shade and fresh air 
is met by contrivances which 
are easily made picturesque ; 
and the active out-of-doors life 
led by the present generation, 
both men and women, in sum- 
mer, when not kept indoors by 
hard necessity, makes agree- 
able a certain extravagance of 
form and color which could 


does much to make our modern country house accept- 
able. An American of less robust taste than ordinary 
may suit his house to his inclinations and not be un- 
patriotic or out of date. He may build in the Colonial 
style and furnish according to the Misses Garrett, and 
he will but find himself playing second fiddle to his 
neighbors. It will be well, then, to begin, by way ot 
laying in the background, with the quieter sort of 
country house, after present- 
ing which, the typical cottage 
of the period, with its contents 
and surroundings, shall be set 
before the reader. 

















In old houses down East 
either a wide hall runs through 
from front to rear, with the 
Stairs rising to one side, or the 
hall soon narrows to a passage 
to the kitchen and woodshed, 
the stairs, met at the first or 
second landing by the back 
stairs, taking up half the space. 
This last arrangement is emi- 
nently productive of draughts 
and of surprises, as when you 
descend by one stairs in quest 
of something which is being 
brought you by the other. But 
it is never, I believe, copied 
in modern American houses. 
Color shone by its absence in 
these old homes, but carving 
and panelling were abundant. 
Much of this work has been 
greatly overrated by enthusi- 
asts; but, at any rate, it was 
generally applied in the right 
places. I remember a house 
in which the hall has a pan- 
elled ceiling with strong and 
handsome mouldings carried 
round and up over the first 
flight ot the stairs. There is 
also a wooden cornice, pan- 
elled, and some simple but 
rather elegant carving over one 
or two of the doors. All of 
this is painted white except a 
foliated moulding which runs 
round under the ceiling in one 
of the bedrooms and which is 
picked out in dark blue and 
gold, probably a modern expe- 
dient to get some color into 
the room. This is about all 
the decoration that the house 
contains, yet it is enough to 
give it character. This house 
is surrounded on all sides by 
others, workshops, warehouses, 
and dwellings. It is approached 
by a narrow, cobble-paved alley 
opening into a small garden 
given up to grass and two tall 
elms, a yellow-blossomed 
budleia, and a few small wild 











hardly be borne by people of 
sedentary habits. These will 
call the extravagance barbaric, 
and they will be right to a cer- 
tain degree. But a life of boat- 
ing, hunting, sketching, shooting, shopping, bath- 
ing, flirting, gasconading, polo-playing, botanizing, 
mountaineering, geologizing, philosophizing, and let- 
ter-writing would make even Mr. William Morris 
forsake his prim Jacobean house and garden for our 
slouched-hat architecture and a lawn ablaze with 
scarlet geraniums and yellow calceolarias, flowers 
which, he tells us, he detests. There can be no such 
thing as rude health without a little barbarism. And 


WELL FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE. 


AFTER A FIFTEENTM CENTURY MODEL IN THE COURT OF THE muskE DE CLUNY. 


verge of a gay insanity, which yet shall provoke noth- 
ing worse than a smile unless one is predetermined to 
be sad and languid, like one of Mr. Punch’s esthetes. 
Nay, more, I will maintain that the thing has been 
done. 

But contrast is the soul of this kind of art. With- 
out a quiet, sober background it would lose all its 
effect. And not only our barren coasts but the 
quaint simplicity of the old towns strewn along them, 


flowers which perhaps have 
grown there since before the 
spot was built upon. Though 
thus hemmed in the house 
is very pleasant in summer, 
the rooms being all large and turned from the sun. 
The universal white and gray and the absence of any 
bothersome furniture or decorations make it all the 
more agreeable ; though, in winter, it must be, as 
well as seem, a cold place to live in. But, in sum- 
mer, the green shadows of the trees play on the white 
walls, and through the branches one sees some gray 
shingled roofs and a few scraps of blue sea and sky, 
with the end of an island that seems to belong to both ; 
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and nothing can be prettier. I would advise any one 
who takes one of these old houses for a summer resi- 
dence, when he comes to plan alterations, as he in- 
evitably will, first of all to take a year to mature 
them ; the second season he will do well to practice 
with regard to them the noble virtue of procrastina- 
tion ; and the third summer he will have forgotten all 
about them, and will thus have saved himself the 
trouble of carrying them out. 

But if he should simply take a house of this sort for 
a model, it is not 
advisable to copy 
it too closely. 
The old builders 
did not know 
everything, in the 
matter of sani- 
tary arrange- 
ments especially. 
Then there is no 
reason why, in 
building a new 
house, we should 
not have a little 
color, particular- 
ly as it is apt 
to prove cheaper 
than carving. 
And many arti- 
cles of modern 
furniture, if not 
necessary, are at 
least convenient. 
The best houses 
of the kind I have 
now in mind are 
tinctured with 
English notions 
of propriety and 
good taste. These 








ceiling is panelled with varnished yellow pine. The 
stairs assert themselves so little that people sit on 
them, though there are chairs and lounges galore and 
in bewildering variety. There is some contrivance 
near the centre of the room tor holding flowers, but as 
it is always filled and covered with them its exact 
nature cannot be stated. Each of the inhabitants of 
the house leaves traces of himself or herself in this 
hall—a pair of gloves, a gun leaning against the 
wall, a portfolio full of sketches, or a camp-steol and 





carriage road has been cut through the woods and a 
few paths have been graded and gravelled, some 
fences removed, others strengthened, and noxious 
weeds eradicated. There are some flower- beds and 
patches of shrubbery next the house and a kitchen 
garden, but the most considerable bit of planting is 
some distance away on the brow of a hill overlooking 
asmall ravine. This is a square inclosure surrounded 
by tall clipped hedges of arbor-vite and hemlock 
spruce, In spite of its name it is laid down with only 
the ordinary per- 
manent meadow 
grasses, red-top, 








timothy, orchard 
grass, blue grass, 
wood meadow 
grass, and sweet 
vernal grass, But 
as almost all of 
these have pan- 
icled flowers of 
different 
of red, 
and 
the 
den”? is, after all, 
not a misnomer. 

In more fash- 
ionable 


shades 
purple, 
gray-green, 
** grass-gar- 





places, 
as everybody 
the 


dency is to use 


knows, ten- 


much 
art. 


more of 
We do not 
as yet go the 
length of build- 
ing hermitages 
in the hollows 
and temples on 
the hill-tops, as 











are well suited to was the mode in 
the general plan England when 
and effect of a landscape - gar- 
Colonial house. dening was first 
The soft and = = introduced, Our 
modest tints that ; en modern garden- 
Mr. Morris re- GATES FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE. FROM A JAPANESE MODEL. ers would per- 
commends for haps laugh at 
wall surfaces ; Shenstone’s pas- 


the modern designs tor mantels, after the Jacobean or 
Queen Anne fashion ; the small panes which send you 
abroad for your views, may be made to suit very well 
indeed our requirements. That they may also be made 
to look supremely ridiculous is known to everybody. 
But the supersensitive man should not dare build. 

In a certain part of New Jersey, in the midst of its 
own grounds, extensive enough to merit the plural, is 
a small house of this character attached to a large 
veranda and a long row of stables and offices. The 
square hall which opens on the veranda at the rear 


folding easel, a French novel, a work-box, a tea-tray, 
an Indian calumet—-pretty nearly everything in the 
house is liable to find its way there, and thence the 
most thoroughly domestic articles may stray out 
through the piazza and get lost on the lawn, while it 
is not impossible for such things as gardening tools 
to find their way in, 

In matters of detail the house has been furnished, 
like the ancient mansion of which it is a free copy, in 
great part from abroad. Certain chairs and sofas 
have been picked up in the neighborhood ; but even 


sion for urns and inscriptions and his recommen- 
dation of lead statues, but many of his rules are 
unconsciously followed by them, and others might 
be with profit. When ground is valuable, as at 
Newport, his plan of distancing and approximating 
by planting might work wonders. A_ straight-lined 
avenue, for instance, may be lengthened to the eye 
by planting first with yews, then firs, then with trees 
less and less distinct in form and color, till they end in 
the willow or the osier; or a building might be set 
back by planting as near as possible to it several 





WROUGHT-IRON WORK FOR COUNTRY HOUSE GATES OR FENCES. 


cuts the dwelling-part in two. Right and left are 
parlor and library ; then come the smoking-room or 
den of the master of the house and the dining-room. 
The kitchen is in the extension. The bedrooms are 
on the upper floor. The entire ground floor, excepting 
the dining-room, is in fact used for lounging and talk- 
ing, both of which occupations may be carried on suc- 
cessfully in the hall and on the veranda. The stained 
floor of the hall is half carpeted with deer skins, 
Antlers and stuffed trophies of game adorn the walls, 
which are covered with a light-colored paper. The 


these may be English; and Mr Day’s wall-papers, 
Mr. Morris’s rugs and window hangings, and other 
articles which display that quiet and wholesome 
domestic taste which these gentlemen and some others 
have nearly succeeded in making fashionable, abound 
in it. 

The glory of the place is, however, as I have inti- 
mated, in its grounds, which may almost be compared 
to an old country park. The situation is on the side 
of ahigh hill, naturally diversified with woods and 
Very little has been added by art. A 


open spaces, 








FROM LOUIS QUINZE MODELS, 


circles of different colored shrubs ; suppose holly for 
the first, then mountain-laurel, and so on. The conse- 
quence will be that the imagination will allow a space 
between these circles and another between the house | 
and them, ‘‘and as the imagined space is indeter- 
minate, if your building be dim-colored it will not ap- 
pear inconsiderable.’’ This would be quite in the 
modern taste which delights in such little obvious and 
easily successful tricks of art. It would, of course, 
help such an effect to plant your gayest flower-beds 
farthest from the house, and to plant them, if possible, 
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among out-cropping rocks. In fact many of the per- 
versions of nature for which the Chinese are remark- 
able (from whose gardens the English idea was taken) 
are in order—dwarf trees among them. 

If much in their way may be learned from the first 
specimens of English landscape gardening, as much 
can be gained by whoever would have a stylish 
modern villa, from a consideration of the home 
arrangements of a French fancy farm of about the 
same period. Here the interior and the immediate 
belongings of the house are the important matters. 
An avenue opening into a ‘‘ goose-foot”’ leads to the gate 
of a forecourt covered with ivy and which to right and 
left communicates with a fowl yard with accommoda- 
tions for the cattle and pet animals and a dairy on one 
side and on the othera stable anda kennel. Between 
these buildings glimpses are had of kitchen garden and 
orchard. The principal court comes next, surrounded 


with walls covered with creeping vines. You enter 


from this into the salon which opens on a garden. It 
is circular with a low vaulted ceiling painted with 
subjects from La Fontaine, as also are the panels over 
the doors. The window curtains are lilac. <A 
lustre and girandoles of Sévres light Jon in 
the evening. The bedchamber is sc a angles 
cut off by four large mirrors. The b.— is draped in 
jonquil spotted with all sorts of colors. A painted 
ceiling, lambrequins of sulphur-yellow, turquoise- 
colored marbles, floor of amaranth wood and cedar 
complete the room. 

But the boudoir is another marvel. The walls here 
are completely covered with mirrors, the joinings 
masked with sculptured trunks of trees, their leaves 
and branches and flowers. Girandoles spring from 
these branches whose lights reflected in the mirrors 
give the illusion of a veritable illumination in a gar- 
den. A dressing-room with hangings painted with 
foreign fruits, flowers, and birds, a ceiling of mosaics 
set in carved and gilded wood and furniture in rich 
blue, with a toilette of chiselled silver ; a dining-room 
with walls and bas-reliefs of colored stucco ; cabinets 
walled with old lacquer; a coffee-room in sea-green 
and gold, go to make up this luxurious country house. 
It would be hard, indeed, to find its equal in our 
days, though what is called the stylish summer resi- 
dence of the present time, is in its way scarcely less 
luxurious. People who give hunt — breakfasts with 
several kinds of wine, who keep up conservatories 
filled with rare orchids, and who import and cultivate 
human exotics besides, could hardly be much behind 
the French of the old régime in the matter of expen- 
sive furnishing at least. Nothing that has a place in 
a city house is too rich or too fine for the country. 
Indeed except that there is more room and better ven- 
tilation there is not a particle of difference ; and only 
art is lacking to make these houses a match for the 
one just described. 

The generality of people though are not unwilling 
to take the chance that the annual season in the 
country offers of passing some part of their lives 
simply and healthfully. And it is very easy to do this 
and have tasteful and elegant surroundings at the 
same time. Many of the modern articles intended 
for household use which are artistically wrought or 
ornamented are especially appropriate to the country. 
This comes of the very general love of nature which 
almost compels the artist to seek his motives among 
natural objects, and which also explains in some part 
the love of the Japanese forms of decoration. The 
other modern peculiarities of almost excessive neat- 
ness, of quaint if not affected conceits and a decided 
liking for the outlandish are more in place in the 
country than elsewhere. 

The Japanese wooden gates illustrated on page 15 
are admirably adapted to the country house. The 
wrought-iron draw-well from the Hétel de Cluny 
would be a picturesque addition to any garden or 
courtyard. The hanging lamp in pierced brass could 
be readily arranged for gas, and filled with colored 
glasses would do very well for a hall lamp. And 
many uses may be imagined tor the patterns of 
wrought-iron work, ROGER RIORDAN, 











IT is the intention of the publisher of THE ART 
AMATEUR to begin as soon as the necessary arrange- 
ments can be perfected, the issue of colored designs 
for the use of art students and decorators. There 
will be no increase in consequence in the price of the 
magazine. 





TERRA-COTTA ART WORK. 





TERRA-COTTA is practically the plastic art of brick 
work. Itis the artistic brick—clay moulded into some- 
thing more than a square-cornered block. With the 
recent increased demand for terra-cotta new manu- 
tactories have been opened, and there has sprung up 
a call for artistic designs. All the dreary old con- 
ventions were hauled out of the art text-books and re- 
produced in excellent terra-cotta. As a material it 
was as good perhaps as any ever made. In point of 
design it had a dear, familiar aspect, a fine old flavor 
of the Greek and all that. Almost immediately new 
designs appeared. Plainly, people did not care for 
the antique warmed over. New formsto meet special 
wants led to still greater freedom, and to-day it may 
be said that the art of terra-cotta is firmly established 
in this country, that its use is steadily increasing and 
that in point of design it is a mude of expression. 
That is, itcan be used to reproduce original ideas 
and express the taste and culture of the man who lives 
beneath its chimney caps and finials. 

Naurally it may be asked how an idea, an artistic 
thought can be reproduced in terra-cotta. This may 
be explained in part by an example. A man contem- 
plates building a brick or stone house and it seems 
good to him to have a band of terra-cotta tiles across 
the front wall. The architect, being a man of sense, 
agrees and suggests a design of his own for the tiles. 
The design is made but somehow it is not exactly the 
thing. Will he examine the stock of ready made tiles 
at the warerooms of the terra-cotta works? Good, 
pretty, respectable and all that, the same old trefoils 
and sprays that have delighted the ages. Not one is, 
to the man, so dear as the wild spray of Virginia 
creeper that grows on the red schoolhouse fence at 
home, and that his daughter copied in charcoal. 
Mistaken notion perhaps, but that picture expresses 
the man, his idea of the lovely and it is a memory of 
the dead daughter who drew the leafy spray that last 
summer in Vermont. That shall live in terra-cotta 
as long as the house shall stand. 

The rest is simple enough. The charcoal sketch is 
given to the terra-cotta people and a portion that 
seems to promise something is selected and repro- 
duced in low relief in plaster of Paris. Then a copy is 
made reversed, also in plaster. This is the mould. 
It is in five parts. The square piece with the incised 
design and four small pieces to form the sides. The 
mould is laid face up on the moulder’s bench and the 
sides are placed round it to forma flat pan. Into 
this the boy throws the red clay, beats it down, strikes 
off the top smooth, makes the ‘‘ key’’ with his fingers 
and presently takes the mould carefully apart and 
there is the tile, the Virginia creeper in clay. More 
are made to fill the band in the front of the building 
and the green tiles are taken to the drying-room and 
in due time to the kiln. At last they appear in good 
red terra-cotta, the daughter’s handiwork, her sense 
of beauty fixed in enduring clay. At once destroy 
the pattern and mould. Let no man think because 
the tiles are pretty that he can put them in another 
house, They belong to that house and no other. 
They are the expression of that one man and in any 
other house they would be meaningless and have no 
value beyond their prettiness. 

All this is expensive. It would add many times to 
the cost to order tiles trom original designs, because 
the moulds are only used once and then destroyed. 
On the other hand, if the design is good, the actual 
commercial value of the house decorated with origi- 
nal tiles is far greater than an equally good house 
with only the conventional tiles that may be bought 
by the cargo. The average house buyer may not 
think so, but the day is coming when he will think so. 
Another point. The making of terra-cotta is both an 
art and a manufacture. It is founded on design. If 
there be not good designs why pile up red clay for the 
undoing of the people? Clearly here is a field for 
imagination, for observation, for invention, fancy and 
skill. Being a manufacture as well as an art, the 
market is far wider. A clever bit of drawing may be 
reproduced a thousand times and thus be made cheap, 
and cheapness createsdemand. The more terra-cotta 
is used in any city the more it is wanted. Each new 
house displays some new forms, new designs and the 
wise public at once learning and wanting more, stimu- 
lates invention and the search for new effects. 

In designing for terra-cotta the limitations of the 





material must be understood ; beyond this is a clear 
field and plenty of room. The design impressed on 
the mould must be rather flat and not undercut or in 
lifting the mould from the clay the work will be 
destroyed. On the other hand the work can be partly 
moulded and partly modelled. The background may 
be moulded, say a bit of foliage with a bird’s nest; 
the bird in the nest can be added afterward, by 
modelling the bird in clay directly on the finished 
background. The entire figure can be modelled, but 
then it becomes an art and ceases to be a manufact- 
ure. This being understood all the rest is free—a 
fair choice and no limit—to observation and inven- 
tion. It will be observed that much of the terra-cotta 
is in small pieces that may be composed in various 
ways to produce a variety of effects. All these pieces 
are conventional and it would seem desirable that 
new designs be introduced. A scrap from some old 
Gothic arch may be historically interesting, but it is 
not the thing we care to see reproduced two hundred 
times in a single American house. Better a sea-shell 
from the beach, a pine-cone from our woods, a chest- 
nut burr, anything, but let it be nat-.: and of our 
time and place and the expression of our own notion 
of the beautiful. 

The question has been asked whether it will pay to 
make designs for terra-cotta. It seems to me better 
to ask if you can make the best designs. Anything 
will pay that meets a human want. At the same 
time it must be observed that there are now quite a 
number of makers of terra-cotta and that the competi- 
tion is lively. In this business the measure of artistic 
beauty is the measure of commercial value. New and 
good designs must be always needed and the best 
will always pay. CHARLES BARNARD. 
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II.—THE HALL AND RECEPTION-ROOM. 


IN my book, ‘‘The House Beautiful,’”’ I have 
described a vestibule, or a hall, rather, in what is 
called here an English-basement house, and I have 
given the plan of the first floor of the house itself. 
But this arrangement, though an excellent one in 
itself, had the disadvantage of making us climb too 
high to our bedrooms, and it is impossible that such a 
plan should ever become popular until steam shall be 
as common as oleomargerine, and laid on to every 
house like gas, water, electricity and taxes, so that an 
elevator can be had by any one who wishes it. In the 
mean time, people are busy trying to get the better of 
the uninteresting and uncomfortable hallway which 
the monontonous minds of New York builders have 
imposed upon this generation. Nothing could be 
devised that would not be better than the long passage- 
way running from front to rear of ninety-nine out of 
every hundred houses in this city. No privacy is 
possible ; but the long ladder-like stairs must be 
mounted and descended in plain view of the whole 
population of messenger-boys and the errand-boy in 
general, while nothing like decoration or even the ap- 
pearance of comfort can be given to such barrack-like 
arrangements. What has been attempted in some 
cases lately is to divide this long passage-way, and 
there are several methods of doing this. One way 
that has much to recommend it is to shut off the 
stairs from the immediate view of the front door by a 
low screen of wood, with perhaps a seat against it 
on the outside. This device, among other gains, gives 
us a seat where the room can be best spared. The 
wall space on the stair side can then be fitted with a 
table of some kind with a glass and hat rack, anda 
small but convenient vestibule is thus obtained, and 
beside the comfort of it the appearance of the 
entrance is much bettered. 

I know a house where an arrangement such as I 
have been describing has been carried out very 
prettily. The newel-post is carried up to a good 
height and a rod carried across from the top of it to 
the wall. From this rod hangs a curtain of light 
woollen stuff not embroidered, but with a woven pat- 
tern in gold-colored silk. This curtain comes down 
to the top of the low screen, solid below and filled in 
with slender balusters in the upper part. Against 
this screen is placed a hall-bench of the seventeenth 
century, which was bought in Amsterdam for five 
dollars, and would have been cheap at thirty 
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Against the wall in front of this bench, or rather at 
the side of it, was placed one of those oaken chests of 
colonial times that once could be picked up about 
Boston, and this made a handsome table. Above it 
hung a mirror and some framed prints, with two or 
three bas-reliefs in plaster, toned down with wax and 
gold paint to an old ivory richness and harmony with 
their surroundings. 

By carrying up a wainscot with a flat rail at the top 
on the side opposite the table, the wall above can be 
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made available for prints, etchings, photographs 
hung on a level with the eye, and flat to the wall. 
The wainscot makes these objects seem to be a part 
of the wall decoration, while without the wainscot 
they have a commonplace look, and are apt to be 
disturbed. 

A pretty effect is produced in some of these pas- 
sage-ways by a light arch, thrown across from about 
that point in the stairs where the hand-rail of the 
kitchen stairs strikes it from below. The post that sup- 


ports the arch on the side of the stairs has the effect 
in the design of dividing the long line of the baluster, 
and the top of the arch—the whole affair must be 
designed with solid lightness—supports some bust or 
figure, the Mercury of John of Boulogne, for example. 
This archway does not in any way interfere with the 
free use of the passage, too narrow as a rule at this 
point to bear any diminution. Its only use is to 
break up the empty length of the passage, and it ac- 
complishes this in a way to make the visitor forget 





FLORAL BORDERS FOR GENERAL DECORATION, 


the conventional tunnel and rejoice in his escape from 
it. 

Of few cases do I know where anything is gained 
by having what is called a ‘* reception-room”’ shut off 
from the hall, unless such a room can be made large 
enough to serve asa small parlor. And this can only 
be when the house is of tull width, a thing not often 
seen nowadays. Generally these rooms are mere 
apologies for closets, and it would be much wiser to 
throw their space, small as it is, frankly into the hall 








or passage. But if we think we must have the little 
half-breed room, then let us make it look as large as 
we can by putting into it only what suits with its size. 
I nave elsewhere inveighed against the New York 
** builders’ ’’ habit of putting doors, windows, fireplaces 
and mouldings of the same size into all the rooms of 
any one floor, irrespective of the different conditions. 
I have in my mind’s eye a “* reception-room’’ of the 
charming proportions—not unusual in this *‘ builder’’ 
ridden city—of say five feet by thirteen. At one end, 
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a door, and at the other, a window, fills up all the 
space there is. Another unnecessarily large door on 
the side next the passage, and on the other long side 
a chimney pier with a fireplace. Now, in this 
** cubby-hole”’ everything is out of all proportion big. 
The doors are both double doors, never needed, and 
when thrown open the valves eat up great pieces of the 
wall. The chimney breast is of the same size as that 
in the parlor above, and the heavy white marble 
mantelpiece, with its grate and all its belongings, is 
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HALL AND VESTIBULE DECORATIONS. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE ORNAMENTATION OF FLOOR, WALL, AND CEILING. 
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precisely like that in the large dining-room in the 
rear, that runs across the whole width of the house. 
The cornice mouldings and the mouldings of the doors 
and windows are also the same as those in the dining- 
room, and as if the builder had not sinned enough, 
-the owner of the house had turned into the room to 
pasture a flock of bantling behemoth sofas and chairs 
—one sofa, with the tact of his kind, at once stretching 
himself across the door at the end of the room—and 
the window being already twice too large for the 
room, vast curtains of 
heavy stuff rich in 
fringes had been hung 
up to keep out the 
light. The room was 
a useless one, but it 
might easily have 
been made agreeable 
to sit in by first re- 
ducing its contents to 
their proper propor- 
tions. Light mould- 
ings to the doors and 
windows, and one of 
the doorways filled up 
altogether; a small 
English grate with a 
shelf above 

it; the door 


leading to 
the hall re- 
moved and 


a curtain 
hung in its 
place ; then 
a rug upon 
the floor, or 
a carpet 
with a small 
figure, and 
furniture of 
as light a 
character as 
possible, 
with things 
worth look- 
ing at upon 
the wall— 
the artist’s 
hand would 
easily make 
such a closet 
as this a 
pretty retir- 
ing-place for 
conference, 
or a spot to 
put a ray of 
sunshine, or quicken 
germs ot beauty in 
the mind of the dis- 
trict messenger-boy or the milliner’s bandbox-bear- 
ing apprentice. CLARENCE COOK, 
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AN IDEAL HOUSE. 





THAT the author of 
** Bachelor Bluff’’ is no 
bachelor his latest little 
book conclusively shows. 
In ‘‘My House, an Ideal’”’ 


(New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1884), 
Mr. Oliver B. Bunce 


erects a type of the mod- 
est and home-like dwell- 
ing which could only be 
conceived by a family 
man, one whose life is 
spent in his family and 
whose enjoyment of na- 
ture and art and books, whose occupations and amuse- 
ments are all pervaded by a certain home-keeping 
quality, which, in his case, is by no means accom- 
panied by any lack of refined worldly wit. On the 
contrary, it is in a particularly easy and engaging 
style that Mr. Bunce describes for us the house of his 
predilection, neither humble nor pretentious, sub- 





stantial, comfortable, surrounded by trees and fields 
and all those adjuncts of a country life which can 
really be enjoyed by a man who is not a countryman. 
For, although he would have cows and an orchard, it 
is plain that he is no gentleman farmer in straw hat 
and muddy boots, and that his conversation does not 
often run upon turnips. His ideal domicile is, in- 





MOSAIC DECORATION FOR DOOR-STEP, 


ANCIENT POMPEIAN DESIGN. 


deed, by several degrees more handsome than a 
literary man would have dared to sigh for before re- 
cent times. It leaves deep in the shade Cervantes’s 
‘¢ little house surrounded by cherry trees,’’ the model 
of so many cots of bookish people. 

It neither is nor pretends to be a cottage. ‘It 
rises before me,’’ says the author, ‘‘ as I stand here 
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MOSAIC VESTIBULE DECORATION, 


ANCIENT POMPEIAN DESIGN. 


at this angle of the grounds. Let me show it to you 
as it presents itself at this moment. It stands with 
the grounds falling away a little, against a mass of 
spreading branches. It is but two stories high ; but 
the liberal space above the windows and the ample 
pitch of the roof indicate a spacious attic, which is 
lighted by two picturesque dormer windows that 
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pierce the roof midway. The walls are not buried 
beneath redundant vines, but are effectually relieved 
by friendly climbers that decorate the stone surface 
but do not hide it. The windows are wide and low— 
a feature that adds greatly to the pleasure of a house— 
and there is provision on the southern side for summer 
awnings.”’ 
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A wing at one side includes the domestic offices, and 
at the other side there is a projecting window, from 
the embrasure of which one may look over a long 
stretch of meadow that -ends in a copse, through 
which runs a sparkling brook. ‘Two of the upper 
windows have balconies which the climbing vines 
reach and partially cover. These are delightful sum- 
mer afternoon retreats, and one may look therefrom 
over long stretches of undulating country, varied by 
open fields and woodland masses, dotted with cot- 
tages and  home- 
steads, and infinitely 
multifarious in its 
green, brown = and 
yellow tints, while the 
silver sheen of a river 
may be seen winding 
through the 
landscape. 

Within, the house 
is so simple in its ar- 


distant 
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rangement, so _ free 
from intricacies and 
oddities, that the au- 
thor is afraid it may 
excite 


a 
‘ 
“ 
we 
¥ 
X 
N 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


the contempt 
of people whose idea 
of art is a 
muti plica- 
tion of sur- 
prises and 


. waz nl POD, 


odd corners. 
‘You enter 
a hall of 
considerable 
width, from 
which 
cends a 

broad staircase. 
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as- 


On one side is the draw- 
ing-room, beyond which is a second parlor, 
connected by a curtained archway, and this 
room opens through windows into a con- 
servatory; next to it is the dining-room. 
On the right of the hall is a room, turnished 
as a summer parlor, with a capacious bay 
window ; and adjoining it is the library or 
book - room. 
The hall ex- 
tends only 
part of the 
depth of the 
the 
dining-room 
covering the 








house, 


space lying 
in the rear 
of it; but 











into this 
room doors open, so 
that in summer, when 
light breezes are so 
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pleasant, we have only to open the doors and allow 
the air from the rear windows to flow unobstructed 
through the hall, which becomes thereby a cool and 
agreeable sitting-place."’ A degree of comfort this 
which way 
toward luxury, though 
not that kind of luxury 
which is identified with 
cost and splendor, but 
rather that which is the 
legitimate result of a 
expenditure 


goes some 


moderate 
laid out, not upon sham 
ornamentation, but upon 
useful things well chosen 
and intelligently com- 
bined. 

It will have been re- 
marked that it is a stone 
house. The author very 
properly objects to a 


wooden box as an ineffectual house at the best, for it 
does not keep out the blasts of winter, nor protect its 
inmates from the hot rays of the summer sun, and 
one’s imagination does not delight in a house that 
gives nu sense of strength and permanence, that does 
not assure him of its power to defy the elements and 
the slow tooth of time, that does not assert its purpose 
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to remain a power and a treasure through the chang- 
ing vicissitudes of centuries to come. ‘‘ My house, 
theretore, is built of stone, with an inner wall of brick 
to insure dryness, and it stands rugged and almost 
as fixed as the rock-ribbed hills,’’ 

Another reason for the preference of stone over 
wood is the author’s dislike of painted surfaces. 
Now, it would be easy to say a good word for the 
white house and red barn, the green blinds and gray 
shingled roofs ot the old-fashioned American farm- 
house, and even the spick-and-span wooden villa in its 
yearly coat of many colors need not be considered as 
an abomination under our brilliant summer sun, 
which simply effaces with its floods of light all pale 
and modest tints; but for a house which is to be 
lived in all the year round, the author is doubtless 
right in preferring the mellow warm gray that stone 
acquires in time under the caresses of the rain and 
the snow and the warm embraces of the sun. And, 
as to the cheapness of wood why should it count 
when what is saved by employing it is spent upon 
towers and turrets, cupolas and_porte-cochéres. 
Brick the writer rather likes, and particularly the 
picturesque clustered chimneys, such as we see on 
the English Tudor houses. But, he says, ‘‘ I love my 
mass of stone with its garniture of greenery, and 
shall be steadfast in my affection despite what is done 
in the name of Queen Anne, in brick and shingles,”’ 
and there can be no question as to the wisdom of this. 

The house *‘ stands among trees and flowers, but 
there is not one distinctive flower-bed in all its 
grounds. There are a few flowering bushes here and 
there, and sweet-brier and honeysuckle vines on the 
sides of the house ; but my special delight is in cer- 
tain wild tangleries of flowers—places where honey- 
suckles and roses and lilies and other flowers grow 
with absolute license, entwined one with the other, 
and mingling their blossoms together. I can cull at 
these tangleries a nosegay at any time, for the growth 
of the plants is vigorous and the blossoms abundant 
without marring a set picture or disturbing the plans 
or the equanimity of the gardener. 

‘* How the roses toss themselves in the air on their 
long stems! How the honeysuckles strew the ground 
with their redundant blossoms! How the daisies 
struggle up to reach the roses, and all riot in their 
freedom! They fairly seem to havea rapture in their 
own beauty. Come, nature, in thy way, within my 
boundaries and give to the surroundings of my house 
in all things this splendid abandonment, this grace 
and profusion, this loveliness and delight.’’ To give 
life to this picture the birds are encouraged to make 
their homes in the copses, and there is a stable with 
good horses and choice milch cows and friendly dogs, 
and long stretches of yellow grain, an orchard and 
meadows add the element of human out-door labor. 

The interior furnishing of Mr. Bunce’s ideal home 
proceeds on the assumption that what is brought into 
a room is that which is to give it character and grace; 
and yet, it is surely a pity when in building a house 
the opportunity is not taken of making at least one 
room which shall be of itself a thing of beauty, espe- 
cially when there are no less than four non-necessary 
rooms, or five if we count the hall. It need not im- 
ply a very great expense nor a wide departure from 
the general scheme of decoration to have one room 
or several in which the proportions of the walls, the 
doors, the windows, the building up of the coved or 
raftered ceiling, the careful choice of mouldings and 
other fixed ornaments and the richness of the hang- 
ings, shall make the place inviting and imposing be- 
fore a single article of movable furniture is intro- 
duced. Nor need such a room be unhomelike. Mr. 
Bunce has apparently in mind some Frenchified 
drawing-rooms of rather pretentious houses, when he 
abjures all this ; but a room may be imagined, beau- 
tiful in its nudity, which would seem but proper and 
natural in his well built stone house. But this mat- 
ter apart, nothing can be safer than the rules he lays 
down or more apt than his illustrations. ‘‘ One often 
sees the walls ot a room frescoed with elaborate 
designs and in bright colors, or hung with paper of 
brilliant patterns. Now it is impossible to furnish a 
room harmoniously in which this cardinal error ex- 
ists! Beginning with bright colors, there is no 


ground against which color can be placed, and, con- 
sequently, every bit of color brought into the room, 
and every object added that is at all decorative in 
character, is almost certain to be in conflict with the 





decorative colors permanently there. In such a 
room, as objects multiply, the inevitable result is in- 
congruity, unrest and distraction. 

‘* The walls of our rooms it must be remembered, 
are to act as foils of our paintings, of our tapestry, of 
our upholstery, of our vases and bronzes, of whatever 
decorative object we may place there. How are we 
to hang our much-cherished flower-piece by La Farge 
on a wall overflowing with the flower-designs of the 
decorator? How are we to place our vase of 
Chinese blue against a wall rioting in blues and 
greens? When we turn a decorator into a room in 
this way, the decorator turns us and our art gems out 
of the room finally and forever.’’ This last remark 
is very true of the average decorator, who is simply a 
business man following a lucrative calling ; but not of 
all. Some may he found who will know how to 
create a harmonious ensemble, taking for key any bit 
of fine color that may be presented to them. 

The drawing-room offers Mr. Bunce a chance to 
develop his ideas about interior decoration. It is 
**covered with a paper in which the predominant 
effects are in gray and gold, the patterns being dis- 
cernible by a slight variation of tint. There is no 
dado. A dado may be appropriate in a room witha 
very high ceiling, as a means of breaking the long 
surface ; but a dado is a little too pretentious for my 
taste. It seems, moreover, like an attempt to pass 
for wainscoting, and I will not have false pretenses of 
any kind. A broad border at the bottom and a wide 
frieze serve to break the long lines sufficiently ; aud as 
the border and the frieze admit of richer colors the 
effect is very good. I notice that the gilt frames of 
the pictures hang well against the wall, and that the 
decoration in the paper, being blended into almost a 
flat tint, disturbs not the color in the paintings. The 
ceiling lifts in light and vanishing tints. If we put 
too much color into a ceiling, down it comes upon us ; 
it is as heavy as the sky when opaque with clouds, 
when it should be like the summer air, a dream of 
color and nothing more.”’ 

The dining-room is in a darker tone. ‘* This room 
has a handrail, below which the wall is painted a 
dark brown ; above the rail it is covered with a paper 
the body of which is a lighter brown, with a suitable 
conventional pattern, through which gleams a tracing 
of gold. Above is a broad frieze of light and gay 
colors. The ceiling is simply tinted in two shades 
of gray.” We submit that it would take more than a 
tracing of gold to give this room the general golden 
hue that the author desires for it. We have seen 
dining-rooms done up in brown paper, and they were 
rather unpleasant. 

On the subject of carpets there is much that is use- 
ful, novel, and sensible. ‘‘ A carpet may be of one 
color or of varied tints of the same color, but very 
light it should not be. The weight of color in a room 
should be at the base; the highest light in the ceil- 
ing. Yet if a carpet is too dark the room will have an 
uncheertul aspect ; on the other hand little furniture 
appears to advantage on alight carpet. The problem 
then is to select a middle tint. Very rich and well 
sustained colors are the best ; and the patterns should 
never be of flowers or other definite device.’’ A car- 
pet whose design competes with the pictures or other 
objects in the room, is simply an impertinence. 
There is a very proper intimation about Persian and 
Turkish rugs, that they often do this. Still, it will be 
found that such rugs are not of the best as _ regards 
color. But it is an obvious truth, though one very 
often disregarded, that to set the tone of a room to 
agree with a pale tinted water-color or a delicate 
piece of Dresden or Sévres, and then introduce a 
great mass of strong colors and rude and effective 
forms in the shape of a Turkey rug, is to introduce 
discord and to undo all your previous work. And 
usually if one wishes to give all their value to a few 
pieces of bric-a-brac or pictures, no matter how 
bright and strong in color, it will be better for him to 
eschew any great quantity of color elsewhere and to 
stick to sober middle tints. 

In the matter of pictures it is sincerely to be hoped 
that Mr. Bunce’s taste will become the popular 
one, for he likes just those good qualities which 
are to be found in modern paintings of no very 
great cost. ‘‘ Story-telling,’’ he remarks, ‘‘is right 
enough on great canvases in great galleries; at 
home, for daily contact, pictures of this kind are 
apt to defeat the very end of painting. One cannot sit 


rest{ully under pictures of stir and action, under illus- 
trations of somebody ceaselessly trying to do somé- 
thing and never doing it. Well-chosen landscapes 
are best adapted for our home rooms and give the 
greatest pleasure, and the delight that one feels in 
them is perennial. 

‘* Well-chosen landscapes. There is much mean- 
ing in these words. Landscapes should be selected 
always for their light and color effects and never for 
the places and scenes they delineate. Views of 
places have no art interest or decorative value, unless 
painted primarily with color in view .. . I look up 
and see a sky framed in a little corner of my writing- 
room, in which the light in the west is wonderfully 
luminous as the shadows near at hand darken as a 
prologue of coming night. It is the light in the low 
sky that never tires me—that every time I look upon it 
seems radiant with a new radiance.’’ Mr. Bunce 
does not say it, but it is a fact that most of the story- 
pictures that he advises against on principle, are not 
only out of place in a private house, but are bad art. 
For persons who cannot enjoy pictures without human 
interest in them, he recommends a single figure 
piece or a lovely ideal face. Water colors and prints 
he advises should not have white margins but gray 
and should be framed to harmonize with the color of 
the wall. Paintings selected without relation to one 
another are an artistic mistake. 

The furnishing of Mr. Bunce’s house includes a 
mantel arranged in a very felicitous manner. At 
each end of the mantel-shelf rise two columns with 
Ionic capitals that support an entablature. The 
moulding of the entablature is very plain, the frieze is 
ornamented with a few richly colored glazed tiles, 
and the structure holds above a large Japanese vase. 
The back of this elevation is of wood with a carved 
centrepiece ; and on the mantel stands nothing more 
than two tall and slender purple vases, which com- 
monly hold a few cut flowers. His chairs and tables 
and the like are simply made without veneer or gild- 
ing or machine carving or anything glued or stuck on 
to them. They are covered with stuffs that are dur- 
able and composed in quiet and rich colors, the only 
colors that should enter a room in masses or in large 
objects. 

Though but little space is given in this book to 
matters of construction and hygiene, what it does 
contain on these subjects is sensible and well put. It ' 
is clearly explained that a considerable advantage is to 
be derived in this climate from a solid stone and 
brick construction, namely an economy of fuel com- 
bined with a relief from the complicated, dirty, and 
vexatious methods of heating which are common in 
this country. In such a solidly built house as this 
imagined by Mr. Bunce, a coal or wood fire in an 
open fireplace in every room and a German “‘ porcelain’”’ 
stove in the hall, built into a fireplace, with a heavy 
chimney-piece above it suffice for warmth and do not 
dry up the air, and the glow and sparkle of the open 
fire and the neatness of the porcelain stove are surely 
very desirable. Even in the bedrooms Mr. Bunce 
would have a wood fire on every hearth each even- 
ing before the occupant of the room should retire for 
the night. ‘‘ A half hour at night,’’ he says, ‘‘ before 
a pile of crackling logs, while the pillow waits for its 
expected occupant, is one of the most restful and 
agreeable experiences of the day. . . . The hush of 
the hour, the seclusion, the sense of ease and peace 
that prevails, all seem to unbend the mind, and to 
summon hope and fancy for its delectation. To hurry 
to one’s room, swiftly disrobe in the chilling air, and 
plunge between the sheets in unseemly haste is the 
act of a barbarian; to linger over warm embers, 
musing and dreaming, speculating upon the problems 
of life, recalling pleasant incidents of the misty by- 
gone, is the luxurious but harmless indulgence of a 
poet.’ In his house, Mr. Bunce naively admits, the 
inhabitants are fond of these poetic reveries and the 
guest who hies to his chamber is supposed to be also, 
for he finds there a bright blaze, which when the can- 
dle is extinguished and he has drawn the drapery of 
his couch around him amuses him with the play of 
light and shadow which it produces upon the ceiling 
and the walls until he drops into deep slumber, not 
without experiencing a sense of gratitude to his hosts 
for their thoughtful attention to his comfort. It is un- 
der such circumstances that one should read the book, 
and he will then feel as grateful to the author as if he 
had really been a guest in his ideal house. 


























et Derdletoork. 


OLD ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERIES. 





THE recent loan exhibition at the School of Needle- 
work, South Kensington, included carpets, curtains, 
coverings of Jewish scrolls of the Law, copes, chasu- 
bles, and priests’ vestments brought together from all 
parts of Europe. These glittered with gold and silver 
thread, pearls, and other precious stones, and dis- 
played embroidery that for excellence of workmanship, 
beauty of color, and gorgeous effect could hardly be 
excelled. The needlework shown dated chiefly from 
the twelfth century to the sixteenth, although there 
were some earlier specimens. Even as far back as 
A.D. 700 the Popes Adrian and Innocent sent to Eng- 
land for embroidery to adorn St. Peter’s at Rome. 
Among the early specimens of English work the Sion 
cope, worked in 1250, and the cope of St. Dunstan in 
Durham Cathedral are considered the finest extant. 
Much was ruthlessly destroyed by the zeal of the early 
reformers in the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward 
VI., and still more fell a prey to covetous hands, which 
destroyed rich vestments for the gold thread they con- 
tained, or sewed them together and used them for 
curtains and carpets. Such was the fate of work that 
had taken more than a lifetime to accomplish, for 
ladies of the olden times frequently labored at an 
altar-cloth for many years, and left it to be reverently 
finished by other hands, believing that work dedicated 
to God’s service could not engage too much time or 
thought. 

Much of the embroidery exhibited at South Ken- 
sington was taken from the national collection or lent 
by city companies, but a large quantity came from 
Stoneyhurst College, Blackburn, from St. George 
Cathedral, Southwark, and other Roman Catholic in- 
stitutions. Besides these there were valuable 
contributions from noblemen’s and gentle- 
men’s houses. The individual history and 
the vicissitudes of many of the vestments 
would form a curious study. Thus there was 
a cope of Florentine tissue and crimson velvet 
made at Florence for Henry VII. and orna 
mented with red and white roses and other 
royal badges. This is mentioned in the king’s 
will as a bequest to the Abbey of Westmin 
ster ; it disappeared from the Abbey at the 
time of the general pillage of religious houses, 
and was lost for a century, finally being found 
at an English college at St. Omer and sent 
from there to England in 1790, when the 
French Revolution endangered its safety. It 
now belongs to Stoneyhurst College. A set 
of superb priestly vestments in which to cele- 
brate High Mass was also exhibited. These 
were made in the reign of Henry VII. for 
Whalley Abbey, Lancashire, and were con- 
cealed for many years at Towneley Hall, the 
seat of the Towneley family. Other vestments 
have been stolen from churches in Holland 
during the wars of independence. Some have 
lain hidden behind wainscots for many years, 
others deposited in secret chambers the exist- 
ence of which had been forgotten, and only 
discovered on the demolition of the houses 
that contained them ; in fact, a romance could 
be written by collecting together the singular 
perils and escapes these ancient embroideries 
have gone through. 

Some very beautiful palls, chiefly sent by 
the city companies, deserved special notice, 
not only for their own worth, but as pointing 
out to modern undertakers that anciently it 
was not considered necessary to wrap the de- 
parted round with trappings of gloom, but 
rather in costly stuffs and handsome needle- 
work to brighten the passage to the grave, and 
to lead the mourners to look beyond the actual 
sadness to the brightness which the spirit had 
entered. The state pall belonging to the 
Fishmongers’ Company, which was used in 
the reign of Richard II. for Sir William Wal- 
worth, is embroidered at head and foot with a 
picture of Saint Peter holding the keys of office, while 
angels on each side scatter incense over him, The 
angels’ wings are composed of peacocks’ feathers in 
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their natural colors ; their outer robes are gold raised 
with crimson, and their faces are worked in the cele- 
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GERMAN EMBROIDERED FIFTEENTH CENTURY MITRE, 


brated opus Anglicanum stitch. Various other 
designs adorn the sides of the pall alternated with the 
arms of the company, the supporters of which—the 





BACK OF A CHASUBLE, 


FLEMISH EMBROIDERY OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


merman and mermaid—are beautifully worked, the 
merman in golden armor, the mermaid in white with 
long hair. 


The Ironmongers’ Company sent a beauti- 








ful pall of red velvet and cloth of gold tissue belong- 
ing to the beginning of the seventeenth century. The 
Virgin as Queen of Heaven is the chief device, while 
figures of St. John the Baptist and other saints and the 
arms of the company fill in the sides. 

Many mantles for the scrolls of the Law were 
exhibited, having been lent by Jewish synagogues. 
These are literally covered with the richest raised bull- 
ion embroidery and fine silk work. Among the mis- 
cellaneous specimens there was a tiny picture worked 
upon a piece of writing paper, both sides alike, that 
was an example of needlework to all. It was about 
three inches long by two wide, and besides containing 
the centre figure of Jesus in the Garden of Gethsem- 
ane, showed the brook Cedron, a distant landscape 
and houses, the instruments of the Passion, and His 
Crown of Martyrdom. 

The stitches used in ancient ecclesiastical embroid- 
eries are couchings or layings of gold thread caught 
down by colored silks ; stitches arranged in patterns ; 
raised couchings or gold threads raised by means of 
waddings and thus forming designs ; crewel satin, 
chain, tapestry, and tent stitches ; the celebrated opus 
plumarium, or stitch worked to imitate the feathers of 
a bird; and the opus Anglicanum or split stitch, 
claimed by Anglo-Saxon ladies as their own invention, 
and used by them in all their fine work, and particu- 
larly about the faces 2nd hands of saints, This stitch 
resembles chain-stitch, and is worked so that it follows 
the lines of features and the contours of flesh, and 
thus gives shadow and relief toa perfectly flat surface 
worked in one shade of silk. It is made by working a 
short satin stitch and bringing the needle up for the 
next stitch through the centre of the first, thus divid- 
ing or splitting the silk threads. To further enhance 
the beauty of this stitch it was the custom to heat 
round brass knobs and to press these down upon the 
work wherever deep shadows threw it back, this proc- 
ess bringing into greater relief the parts upon which 

high lights were required. 
BLANCHE C, SAWARD. 


A CHAIR-BACK of tambour-worked pongee 
has a trail of yellow roses with dull green foli- 
age worked in split silk upon one end, A 
striking novelty for chair-backs and for the 
mantel hanging of a boudoir is a strip of gui- 
pure d’art over crimson satin, the lace being 
richly overwrought with flowers in colored 
silks. A band of écru hand-made lace is 
wrought with traceries of gold thread, and is 
laid over maize satin for the border of a small 
drawing-room table. 


A NOVEL use of embroidery and plush is 
found at the Woman’s Exchange in a pedestal 
on which stands a basket of flowers. The 
pedestal has the top, base, and upper and 
lower parts of the shaft covered with red silk 
plush. In the centre is a band of black 
wrought in irregular zigzags of gold with 
flowers and foliage in silk embroidery. 


LADIES who prefer to dust their own costly 
bric-a-brac rather than to trust it to careless, 
inappreciative hands, have small bellows, 
which are as luxurious as brass, leather, 
plush, and embroidery can make them, The 
colors chosen are usually red and blue—both 
antique tints. Gold lines radiate from the 
narrow to the wider ends, and flowers in silk 
embroidery, outlined with gold, are strewn at 
intervals. These are always of a different 
tint. If the plush is blue the flowers are red, 
and vice versa. 

THE old splint straight-backed rocking-chair 
has undergone a sort of apotheosis in linen, 
crash, paint, and embroidery. Large-leafed 
pumpkin vines and flowers are the ornament. 
The drawing is carefully done, and the forms 
outlined in green and yellow. The tint and 
shading are then put in with thin washes of paint, and 
the final touches are added in green and yellow rib- 
bons at the corners and at the top, 
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Correspondence. 


A NEW VEHICLE FOR OIL PAINTING. 


SiR: It has struck me that some of the readers of 
THE ART AMATEUR might like to hear of anew medium. This 
sounds spiritualistic, but it is far from being so; the medium to 
which I wish to introduce your friends is merely a new vehicle to 
be used with oil colors. It is called the marble medium, 
and is sold in tubes like megilp,and at the same price. It isa 
waxy-looking substance, and has the peculiar property of de- 
stroying the shiny surface of the oil 
paints and giving them the dead ap- 
pearance of tempera colors. The pro- 
cess does not seem to affect the durabil- 
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the natural tint of the velvet to serve as often as possible for high 
lights. It is wise to sacrifice some few effects of light and 
brilliancy, if by so doing one can retain to the end the peculiar 
downy, unbroken surface to be desired in all velvet painting. 
When points of bright light or patches of pure white are abso- 
Intely required, use the following mixture: To four parts of 
whiting add one of gum arabic in powder. Grind and mix well, 
diluting with water. It is better to cover spaces to be whitened 
by repeated light feathery touches of a brush held sideways, than 
to coat the velvet at once with a thick mass of color. When 
dry, the high lights modelled in white may be tinted in dye color, 
or water color, or for greater speed and convenience the finest 
dry powder colors used in oil painting may be diluted with the 
‘*medium” used for gilding tapestry, and used in manner 





ity of the paint in any way; and the 
fresco-like effect given by this marble 
medium is peculiarly suitable to pict- 
ures of sacred subjects, or to any deco- 
rative work to be applied to the interior 
of a church. An Ecce Homo, painted 
in monochrome ranging from yellow 
ochre to Vandyke brown, every color 
mixed with this marble medium, has a 
very soft and pleasing effect, rarely at- 
tained by an oil painting until time’s 
mellowing influence has toned down its 
rawness. I have been told by an artist 
friend that a commencement with this 
medium makes an excellent substratum 
for an ordinary oil painting. I have 
not yet tried this method, but I shall 
certainly do so. It would have one ob- 
vious good point—that of necessitating 
a thick, even impasto all over the can- 
vas ; you cannot paint thinly with the 
marble medium, Of course in this 
case the whole of the surface must fina]- 
ly be covered with oils, used with 
megilp or Robertson’s medium, as nat- 
urally one part must not be left dead 
while the remainder is shiny. I need 
scarcely say that pictures painted with 
the marble medium must never be 
varnished, e 

M. E. JAMES, Pantsaison, Wales. 


PAINTING ON 
VELVET. 


SIR: Please give 
full directions in your use- 
ful magazine for painting 
on velvet in oil and water- 
colors. 

Z. U. V., Boston, 

We advise the use of 
gouache and liquid dye 
colors, diluted with water, 
or dry colors in powder 
mixed with the ‘‘ medium ” 
used in gilding tapestry, 
in preference to oil-color 
in tubes. The latter, ex- 
cept where used with rare 
skill, arrests the eye too 
abruptly, and by produc- 
ing crude-looking excres- 
cences prevents rather than 
increases the quiet enjoy- 
ment of the rich folds and 
softly-blending color which 
are the great charm of 
these materials. White or 
pale-tinted velvets are best 
fitted to receive hand- 
painting, for upon these 
great variety and depth of 
color can be reached with- 
out sacrifice of smooth sur- 
face. The process is not 
difficult : Stretch your vel- 
vet—the closer and shorter 
its pile the better—tightly 
within a frame, allowing 
the painter access to the 
back as well as to the front 
surface whenever the sub- 
ject in hand is destined to 
hang in folds. Upon the 
front surface make a trans- 
fer of outline from the de- 
sign to be painted, by 
means of talc powder 
rubbed through a pricked 
tracing. It is well to rub 
away, with a piece of pum- 
ice stone ground flat, all 
particles of the tracing 
paper that have been dis- 
placed during the process 
of pricking. Repeat the 
transfer of the outline 
upon the back of your 
framed velvet, with the 
difference that this time 
finely-powdered charcoal 
1s oul ta lieu of talc pow- 
der. Mark well upon the 
back all strong bits of 
color, or deep shadows, 
taking care to surround 
these, so far as _practic- 
able, with complementary 
colors. All the colors 
should be well soaked 
through to the front, with- 
out wetting the pile. Effects thus produced tell well upon vel- 
vets intended to hang in folds, such as dresses and portiéres, 
Commence coloring the front side by mapping in, at first 
faintly, the bright colors nearest to high lights; then the shad- 
ows, the blending of these separate colors being often suffi- 
cient to produce middle tones. Use for this purpose flat hog- 
hair brushes, pointed sables for outlining, and the flat round 
scrubbers used in tapestry-painting. Let the brushes be handled 
‘‘with” rather than ‘‘against” the pile, re-enforcing the tints 
from time to time rather than wetting the velvet hopelessly by 
arriving too quickly at the depth of tone required. The “ scrub- 
bers” are used with a circular movement of the hand, from the 
wrist. If due care is taken in applying the color, any portion of 


the pile unavoidably flattened can be raised by steaming. Allow 













SWAMP ROSE DECORATION FOR CUP AND SAUCER. 
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described above for white. These colors have not the disad- 
vantage of leaving the dark, greasy-looking rims which too often 
exude from oil colors misapplied to velvet painting. On dark 
grounds the parts required light should be prepared with white, 
and when perfectly dry tinted in dye color. 





A PANEL OF HONEYSUCKLE IN OILS. 


Sir: I shal] be obliged if you will give some hints 
as to the treatment and colors to use for painting in oils a panel 
of honeysuckle. H. T. S., New Orleans. 

A desirable background may be made with burnt Sienna, 
Prussian or Antwerp blue, and white, Aftersketching the design 


DESIGNED BY I. B. S. N. 


distinctly with a pencil, paint the open parts of the flower with 
rose madder, a little vermilion, and white. F. W. Devoe & Co.’s 
‘* Geranium lake” is a very beautiful color for high lights on red 
flowers not found in other color boxes. For the buds use rose 
madder, crimson lake, Indian yellow, and geranium lake. Shade 
the trumpet part to the stem with crimson lake, after a first coat 
of Indian yellow. Shade the ste n also with crimson lake after 
painting with zinnobar green and white. For the stamens of the 
flower use white and cadmium or Indian yellow. Paint the green 
leaves with zinnobar No. 1 and No. 2, shaded with raw umber, 
indigo, and Indian yellow. Bristle brushes are to be preferred 
for the first coat of the background ; for the last coat use a sable 
brush and sable brushes for the flowers. 





4 ROSE DESIGN FOR CUP 
AND SAUCER. 


B. T. N., Buffalo, N. Y.— 
We give herewith a swamp rose design 
for cup and saucer. For the roses use 
English rose in powder well mixed 
with turpentine and a drop of lavender 
oil to keep the color moist and smooth. 
Shade the petals with the same. Use 
orange yellow for the stamens, touched 
with sepia, and add a little grass green 
to the yellow for the centre of the 
flower. For the leaves use grass green 
and a little cobalt mixed. Shade with 
brown green. The stems may be 
painted with a little deep red brown, 
mixed with brown green. Outline all 
the work with deep purple and the 
disks with gold. 


FRUIT AND FLOWER 
PAINTING IN OILS. 


B. T., Brooklyn.—Barberries 
may be painted in oil-colors as follows : 
For the berries mix vermilion and car- 
mine ; shade with carmine and brown 
madder or Rubens madder. ‘The ber- 
ries in the strongest lights should have 
more vermilion, especially in the high- 
est lights. Berries behind or in the 
beckground paint in crimson lake shad- 
ed as above. Use for the 
foliage, zinnobar greens 1, 
2, and 3, Indian yellow, in- 
digo, and Vandyke brown. 
Paint the stems in Van- 
dyke brown, white, and a 
little indigo. 


ARTIST, Halifax, 
N. S.—German rose mad- 
der is useful in painting 
peach blossoms. Forshad- 
ows use white, ivory black, 
and yellow ochre, with a 
touch of the rose madder ; 
for high lights, white and 
rose madder, with a touch 
of cadmium yellow. Wild 
roses may be painted with 
the same colors. For yel- 
low peaches use cadmium 
yellow and white; shade 
with burnt umber and car- 
mine tempered with the 
local tint ; for high lights 
use white, ivory black, and 
a very little burnt Sienna. 


H. H. T., Chicago, 
Ill.—The brilliant scarlet 
color of a red geranium 
may be made by using 
madder lake and vermilion 
with white. A natural ap- 
pearance is given by a care- 
ful rendering of the light 
and shade on the flower. 
In the shadows use vermil- 
ion, raw umber, madder 
lake, and a little ivory 
black. In composing a 
picture or study of such 
flowers, it is well to place 
them so that shadows will 
fall on the background, 
thus relieving the brilliant 
color. (2) You might send 
to M. T. Wynne, 75 East 
13th St., New York, for 
price list of artists’ mate- 
rials, 


AMATEUR,  Plain- 
ville, Mass.—The method 
of painting on a porcelain 
plaque in oil is the same 
as the method of painting 
on academy board or can- 
vas ; but what is known as 
mineral painting is anoth- 
er method of painting on 

‘porcelain or china, with 
mineral colors. This dif- 
fers entirely from painting 
in oil. To paint a deep 
red rose in oil-colors on a 
porcelain plaque, use mad- 
der lake, white, vermilion, 
raw umber, with ivory 
black and a little cobalt in 
the shadows. A little 
burnt Sienna is added in 
the deepest accents. For 

a yellow rose use cadmium, raw umber, white, and yellow ochre, 
with a little ivory black and cobalt and burnt Sienna in the shad- 
ows added to the above. Of course the proportions of the colors 
depend upon what kind of yellow rose you wish to paint. If you 
are merely experimenting, chrome yellow, which is cheap, may 
be used in place of cadmium, which is always recommended, 
being a trustworthy color, while chromes are not considered safe, 
as they change with time. 


PAINTING ON LEATHER. 


H. F. H.—To paint in oil on leather, first wash the 
leather with a very thin mixture of alum and mucilage, Let this 





























dry thoroughly before painting on it. 
water-colors it is only necessary to mix Chinese white 
pigments to give them body. 


For painting on leather in 
with the 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A PARLOR. 


Sir: Will you suggest plan and color for wall 
paper, ceiling, woodwork, and over-curtains of my ‘parlor * 
I have neither grate nor chimney, buta hot-air furnace. Would it 
be good taste to have a mantel with shelves for bric-d-brac 
under the circumstances? The room is fifteen by eighteen feet 
and eight feet high, with two windows to the east, a deep bay- 
window to the south, and one door opening into the hall. The 
carpet is Brussels, a red ground with large set figures of flowers. 
The furniture is haircloth, and there are some easy-chairs. The 
curtains are lace. A. M, P., Belleville, Ohio. 

The ceiling would better be painted light sage green; cor- 
nice, if any, the same color, but several shades darker; use 
the same tint over all the members of the cornice, no * pick- 
ing out” of individual mouldings or ‘*coves.” Have a frieze 
eighteen inches deep of an old-gold tinted paper, with an * all- 
over” indistinct pattern of the same color. Put a picture strip 
two and a half inches deep under the frieze. The paper on 
the main walls should be of a deep sage tone, free from gold. 
Paint the woodwork and picture rod a deep antique oak 
color. A mantel-piece where no opening exists would be en- 
tirely out of place. For bric-d-brac get a plain substantial 
cabinet with plenty of shelves, or, if this is too expensive, a 
set of well-constructed hanging shelves would answer the pur- 
pose—the former, however, being preferable. The over-cur- 
tains may be a dull ‘‘art red” (Vandyck red), and of as good 
material as can be afforded. The curtains should be banded 
with a nine-inch strip of ‘‘ golden olive” silk plush, twelve 
inches from the top of curtains, and a similar strip, fourteen 
inches wide, should be put on fifteen inches from the lower edge. 


DECORATION FOR A SMALL BEDROOM. 


BuRTON H.’s request for suggestions for the decora- 
tion of a small bedroom was anticipated not long ago by a 
Rochester correspondent, who asked for similar advice. We would 
recommend that the room be treated in the present quiet English 
style (English Renaissance, as exemplified by the productions of 
Morris & Co., of London). Tint the ceiling with light sage green ; 
have the cornice old oak brown, the wall-paper frieze three feet 
deep, of golden olive tone, with picture moulding at the base of 
the same ; the wall below the frieze papered a dull neutral green 
approaching the sage tint. Have no gold in the paper. Surbase 
should be black, and the rest of the woodwork paint a dull, dark 
reddish brown. The overmantel would look well in antique 
mahogany or ebonized cherry. 





OTHER QUERIES AS TO FUNISHING. 
F. H. F., Troy, N. Y.—Appropriate color treat- 


ment for ‘‘ a sitting-room about twelve feet square and ten feet 
high” would be to paint the wall sage green, and the surbase dull 
Indian red, without gloss. No dado is necessary, but you might 
have a frieze of rich olive green and a black picture-strip at the 
base ; paint the ceiling greenish buff. 


HaTToN, Brooklyn, N. Y.—(1) Unless the floor is 
in good condition it is best to carpet it. A good floor may be 
stained and wax-finished, all cracks and openings being carefully 
filled with colored putty. (2) In our opinion plate-glass doors 
to a book-case are a mistake. Books are too human and om- 
panionable to be so imprisoned. (3) There is no reason why oak 
should be used by preference for the dining-room, except that it 
is believed that there everything should have a substantial ap- 
pearance, and oak is typical of strength. (4) Greenish ‘‘ old gold” 
satteen or lining silk would be suitable for your dark green cur- 
tains. 


Mrs, B, H. asks how she shall proceed to make 
a rag portiére of silk after the manner of a rag carpet, and how 
wide the fabric may be woven ? Such a portiére cannct be woven 
more than a yard wide, and is therefore seldom used except across a 
narrow door, The silk iscut not quite an inch wide, the two ends 
overlaid and sewed flat. Thecolors are usually sewed indiscrim- 


inately together, which gives a Turkish-rug appearance to the _ 


portiére. The balls are wound a pound each. An ordinary 
rag-carpet weaver can do the work, and he will tell you how many 
pounds are needed for a yard, 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SUMMER CURTAINS. 


H. P. S., Long Branch, N. J.—Curtains for coun- 
try houses, when they are made the means of artistic treatment, 
are usually of linen bunting. The curtains of English importa- 
tion which the Dec- 
orative Art Society 
bring over are em- 
broidered in crewels 
in the fade tints which 
we now identify with 
most South Kensing- 
ton work. These cur- 
tains have the border 
distinctly marked, 
and it is usually quite 
heavily embroidered 
in Gothic and Renais- 
sance floral designs. 
These have large 
leaves outlined. Some 
of these are filled in 
South Kensington 
and satin stitch as it 
is best known. Others 
are simply darned to 
indicate shading, and 
these different meth- 
ods give a sense of 
perspective. The flow- 
ers are either large 
or in large clusters. 
These last give a great 
deal of scope for ar- 
tistic treatment, first 
in the drawing and 
second in the coloring, which makes the drawing appear. A 
set of curtains recently at the Society rooms illustrates this. The 
flowers are in clusters almost as large as the two palms of the 
hand, and are embroidered in pale pinks, the tints sufficiently 
differentiated to bring out the drawing, with an underlying leaf 
accented by more vivid color. These borders are marked by 
heavy outlines. The body of the curtain is sprinkled with single 
designs repeated in sets, but little varied. 

Outline stitch is used exclusively in some of these curtains. 
There is a good deal of skill shown in using the crewel so 
that it appears almost like a cord. In large pieces, and especially 
when the texture is thin, thisis very necessary, For the body of 
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the curtains nothing is more appropriate than zigzags in outline 
stitch used boldly, leaving more florid ornamentation for the 
borders. More elaborate curtains for country seats are of the soft 
American silks now made for decorators in imitation of Indian 
silks. These come in the most perfect art shades, and are equal- 
ly desirable in texture. A set of curtains of what is better 
known in the world as shrimp 
pink silk, of the sort described 
above, were made by Miss Til- 
linghast for Miss Catherine 
Wolfe’s Newport cottage. 
These have a border six inches 
wide marked by lines of silver 
and gold thread couchings. 
The design of the border is two 
conventional vines crossing at 
regular intervals. The spaces 
are each filled with a large sin- 
gle-petalled flower, the form of 
which is outlined, and the col- 
or is put in in darning with silk 
lighter and closer, as may be 
necessary to give the requisite 
effect. These flowers are in red, 
purple, gold, blue, two colors 
sometimes mingling, as purple 
and red, giving that color stain 
that is seen on flowers. The 
noteworthy thing about these 
is that they so well reproduce 
these details in all their variety 
and with such slender means. 
The vines of gold thread from 
which these conventional leaves 
put forth are outlined, and 
darned to represent the shading 
and structure. The body of the 
curtain is covered with a large 
loose interlacing design in gold 
and silver thread couchings. At 
the intersection of these threads 
are flowers such as have been 
described in the borders, with 
leaves balancing one another in 
the spaces. Proportionately the 
work on these curtains is slight 
compared to the effect pro- 
duced, 


MAGAZINE ILLUS- 
TRA TING. 

AN OREGON SUBSCRIB- 
ER is informed that (1) most of 
the illustrations in such maga- 
zines as Harper’s and The Cen- 
tury are wood-engravings ; but 
many are fac-similes of pen and 
sometimes crayon drawings, re- 
produced in miniature by the 
photo-engraving process. The 
originals from which the wood- 
cuts are made are usually large 
oil sketches in black and white, 
which are photographed down upon the box-wood block, and the 
engraver works over them with the artist's original design before 
him as a guide. This isan American method, introduced by the 
publishers of The Century magazine. Under the old régime the 
artist was required to make his drawing upon the block, which 
was prepared by a coating of Chinese white, upon which he would 
draw with a lead-pencil, working in the shadows with India ink. 
The great disadvantage of this method was that the engraver 
gradually cut away the artist’s design, leaving himself no guide. 
(2) If you are not a practised draughtsman you cannot hope to 
get employment in any kind of magazine illustrating; great 
facility of execution is necessary. We advise you to practise 
pen-drawing, full instructions for which were published last year 
in the July number of this magazine. Study the pen-drawings 
in THE ART AMATEUR. (3) Compensation naturally varies 
according to the value of the work. From $5 to $50 is paid 
for a pen portrait, and so with other drawings. The artists en- 
gaged in magazine illustrating do not, as a rule, work on salary. 


DESIGN 


FOR THI 


WOW MANY HEADS HIGH? 


S1rR: There is much difference of opinion, I notice, 
as to the proper standard of proportion as regards the height 
of the adult human figure. Do you consider seven, seven and a 
half, or eight heads the right measurement in drawing the figure 
of the man or woman of to-day ? 1. P. S., Toledo, O. 

Eight heads high used to be very generally accepted as the 
classical proportion for both sexes, It is agreed by recent 
authorities, however, that this is too great. Story, the sculptor, 
puts the statue of the Apollo Belvedere at seven and three fourth 
heads in height and the Antinous and the Greek Peace at seven 
and a half heads high. Proportionately to the stature, the 
average female head is said to be a little smaller than the male. 
The pre-Raphaelite school of artists of to-day—such as Burne- 
Jones in England, and—as we could not help observing at his 
recent exhibition—John Lafarge in the United States—usually 
exceed even the liberal allowance of eight heads, the measure- 
ment for gods and heroes. In decorative painting this is con- 
sidered a somewhat venial offence. But so carefula draughts- 
man as Mr. Abbey, in his charming illustrations to Harper's 
‘* Christmas,” makes some of his women nearly nine heads high. 
There is here serious ground for criticism. We advise you to 
keep to what may now be considered as the modern accepted 
standard of measurement—seven heads for both sexes, 





ETCHED AND HAMMERED ORNAMENTAL 
METAL WORK. 


SiR :—For the benefit of a new reader of your valua- 
able magazine, may I beg that you will furnish some particulars 
of the process by which the etched and repoussé decoration of 
the tray recently published in THE ART AMATEUR is effected. 
What is the actual size of the tray ? Who introduced this style of 
work for amateurs ? Any other information you can give on this 
subject of metal art work for amateurs will be much appreciated 
by VIRGINIA, 

The design for a tray given in our last issue has a diam- 
eter of sixteen inches, with a turned-up edge of five eighths of 
aninch. It is worked on No, 18 hard brass. The following is 
the method of executing designs: After the border of wild 
roses is etched and before the etching ground is removed, the 
background of trellis-like design is stamped, while the tray rests 
ona solid, smooth plate of iron, The exposed background is 
then coated with a deposit of silver, by the electro-plating process. 
When the etching ground is removed the design is shown in 
burnished brass, while the background is in frosted silver, For the 
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centre the process is reversed, the design being in silver, while the 
background is polished brass. 

The Cincinnati School of Design was, we believe, the first art 
school to show specimens of amateur metal work. In the large ex- 
hibit of carved wood work from the Cincinnati School shown in 
Philadelphia at the Centennial Exhibition all the lock and handle 


DECORATION OF AN ALBUM COVER, BY FROMENT, 


PUBLISHED FOK J. T. A., CLEVELAND, 


plates, as wellas the strap and corner hinges, were wholly the work 
of the pupils. Several varieties of metal work are produced at the 
Cincinnati Art School. The simplest kind is repoussé—brass 
hammered ona pine or pitch block. Etched brass or German 
silver presents more artistic results. Specimens of etching are 
variously treated. The background may be left plain, or stamped, 
the stamping being a uniform graining, or it may be enriched by 
drawing and stamping a diapered or trellised background. After 
the design is added, the background may be plated, wholly or 
partially, with copper, silver, or gold. Another method by which 
relief designs may be obtained produces beautiful results. This 
is the result of engraving and modelling a design on a copper- 
plate which is covered with a thin coating of prepared wax, On 
the intaglio engraving is deposited, by the electrotyping process, a 
thick coat of copper. The resulting plate may be made to show 
additional relief by hammering, and it may be partially or wholly 
coated with silver or gold, Still another method, or rather an 
adaptation of the last described, produces such articles as handle 
plates, hinges, etc. A design is modelled in wax, in intaglio 
from which an electrotype is obtained. When this is * backed 
up” it presents a model or mould from which castings in bronze 
are obtained. Another method of producing metal art work, 
which promises to yield fine results, is obtained by engraving a 
design on a copper plate coated with prepared wax. A tolerably 
thick deposit of copper being made on this, the resulting plate 
is used as a bed or mould for enamelling. 





AN ALBUM COVER DESIGN. 

X. Y. Z., Akron, O.—We give herewith a pleasing 
design by Froment—‘t Cupid Disarmed ”—suitable for painting 
in water-colors on an album cover, The material may be silk, 
canvas, leather, or parchment, The scheme of color is as fol- 


lows: Background light gray, painted loosely, growing darker 
toward the floor, where it melts into the shadows cast by the 


figures. The floor is white marble, the footstool is gold, and the 
tall lamp is golden bronze. The legs of the seat are also gilt. 
rhe skirt of the female figure is very light warm blue ; the scarf 
around the head is the same, only more transparent and gauzy 
in character. A loose cushion of rose-colored stuff is underneath 
the figure on the seat, and is seen hanging over the other side in 
shadow. Her complexion is fair but rather an ivory tone; the 
hair is rich auburn or reddish gold. The little cupid, on the 
contrary, has very white flesh, of a milky tone, with pink cheeks, 
biue eyes, and very light flaxen curly hair. His wings are white, 
studded with soft gray, tipped with pink, and a little soft white 
drapery falls on one side of him, relieved against the blue dress 
To paint this design it is not necessary to cover up the whole 
background out to the edge of the album cover, but let the 
ground be painted solidly around the figures, terminating in 
loose touches toward the edges, showing the silk between. The 
color of the original cover to be painted on may be anything that 
is harmonious and appropriate—pale green silk or écru canvas, 
for instance. Cream-colored parchment is also very handsome, 
and so is brown Russia leather. Begin by carefully outlining 
the design, and then go all over it with a coating of Chinese 
white. You may next paint the background, for which use 
Chinese white, lampblack, raw umber, light red, and blue. 
Then paint the floor of yellowish white, representing marble. 
For this use Chinese white, yellow ochre, ‘lampblack, cobalt, 
and light red. For the gold bronze use Chinese white, raw 
umber, yellow ochre, cadmium, light red, and lampblack. 
The rose-colored cushion is painted with Chinese white, rose 
madder, vermilion, raw umber, and a little lampblack, adding 
cobalt and light red in the shadow. For the delicate light blue 
drapery use Chinese white, cobalt, a very little light cadmium, 
and rose madder shaded with raw umber, ivory black, and burnt 
Sienna. The reddish gold hair is painted with Chinese white, 
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raw umber, light red, and yellow ochre with a little cobalt and 
ivory black, For the ivory-toned complexion use Chinese white, 
yellow ochre, vermilion, and rose madder, toned with raw 
umber, ivory black, cobalt, and light red. Yellow ochre and 
cobalt predominate in the half tints, mixed with other colors, of 
course. The complexion of the cupid is painted with the same 
colors used in different proportions, more rose madder being 
used in the lights and less yellow and blue in the general tones. 
Cooler shadows will also be observed. For the flaxen hair use 
yellow ochre, Chinese white, and raw umber, with a little lamp- 
black and light red. A little cobalt is used in the half tints. 
The wings are painted with Chinese white, yellow ochre, sepia, 
and rose madder, with a little lampblack and cobalt in parts. 
The white drapery is painted with the same colors, omitting the 
sepia and rose madder, and adding light red in the shadows, 





THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND PICTURE EX- 
HIBITIONS. 


Sir: Can you inform me what is the result of ex- 
anges see any have been made—in lighting picture galleries 
y electricity? How are colors of paintings affected by the 
electric light ? VULCAN, New York. 
The trial has been recently made at the Paris Salon and at 
the South Kensington Museum in London ; but we do not under- 
stand that in either case has the result of the experiment warrant- 
ed the permanent substitution of electricity for gas. It is claimed 
that the light produced by electricity gives the same spectrum as 
does the sun, and consequently does not effect any change in the 
appearance of the colors, This is probably true ; but the experi- 
ment at the Paris Salon showed that the electric light does not 
treat the pictures with fairness, Those nearest the apparatus— 
the ‘skied’ ones— were the only paintings properly lighted, 
and no one but their authors appreciated the unlooked-for prom- 
inence they reccived. At the same exhibition the sculpture in the 
garden at the Salon had strange shadows thrown upon it, and it 
is said that it looked most ghostly. Up to the present writing, 
so far as we know, the electric light has not been used for any art 
exhibitions in this country. 


TROUBLES WITH WATER-COLOR PIGMENTS. 
F. B., St. Louis.— (1) When your Chinese white 


rubs off it needs a little gum arabic mixed with it. Chinese 
white in tubes is not desirable. It is best to buy it in bottles. 
(z) The way to prevent pure scarlet from fading is to keep the 
cake carefully wrapped in paper to avoid exposure to the air or 
contact with metal. Never mix it with a metallic color, and, after 
using it, glaze it thickly with gum arabic. Some artists use crim- 
son lake, and when it is dry give it a coat of gamboge, which will 
turn it scarlet and make it permanent. 








THE VALUE OF OLD SEVRES. 
T. F. S., Buffalo, N. Y.— The value of old Sévres 


consists in its creamy and pearly softness, the beauty of its paint- 
ing, and the depth of its glaze. These qualities are only united in 
perfection in the pate tendre of the early period. There are 
specimens, however, of the hard paste, which as works of art, in 
regard to painting, could not be su In the opinion of 
some art connoisseurs, early examples of old Sévres are seldom 
beautiful, and owe their high value simply to their qualities as 
bric-a-brac. Mr. W. J. Loftie, in his ‘‘ Plea for Art at Home,” 
expresses such an opinion, but concedes that ‘‘they deserve a 








certain amount of praise as being among the few original pieces 
of European work we can point out.” ‘* The Sévres decoration,” 
he says, ‘* was its own invention. It is not imitated from China 
or Japan, though it has been imitated in all directions of late. 
The colors are generally staring, but sometimes very delicate, and 
the little pictures are often exquisite examples of miniature paint- 
ing.” He truly adds, however, that it is not for such specimens 
that the highest prices are given, but for the early style of pur- 
plish pink, known as Rose du Barry, and ‘an equally unpleasing 
green. both spotted with a kind of diaper work of feebly-painted 
rosebuds,” 





ADVICE T0 A PHILISTINE. 


HASKELL asks how he may restore the original col- 
orto some old ivory chessmen which are now yellow with age. If 
he be wise he will not try to restore them to their original white- 
ness. If they have really got by age that mellow tone so much 
coveted by connoisseurs, by all means let them remain so, Old 
ivory, however, may be bleached to meet a Philistine taste by ex- 
posing it under glass to the rays of the sun, 





HOLIDAY CARD DESIGNS. 


SIR: Please inform me whether designs for Christ- 
mas and New Year’s cards should be in colors or pencil sketches. 
Also furnish me with the name of some one whodeals in them. 
If they are colored, are oils or water-colors used ? What price is 
paid for them ? L., Boston, Mass. 


Designs for Christmas, New Year’s, and Easter cards may be 
executed either in water-color or oil, but must be carefully work- 
ed and finished all ready to be reproduced. Mere sketches will 
not do. Prang & Co., of Boston, Sinclair & Co., of New York, 
Miss Leggett, Fifth Avenue, New York, are among those who 
purchase designs, and anything good and original in design and 
well executed will be readily accepted. It is, however, impossible 
to name a price, as that depends entirely upon the workmanship 
and artistic value of the designs, which bring prices varying from 
one dollar up to several hundreds, 


PAINTING A MIRROR FRAME, 


SIR: Willyou please give, through your valuable 
journal, some methods of painting a mirror frame for a glass 3 ft. 
9 inches x 1 ft. 9 inches ? How wide should such a frame be ? 
Should the whole surface of the frame be decorated ? and if so, 
what should be the mode of treatment ? 

Mrs, E, T., Glendale, Montana, 


Such a mirror may be framed in a broad flat band of wood 
about five inches wide, which is decorated with a design of flowers 

inted in oil. ‘The wood should be prepared first with a coat- 
ing of light gray paint mixed with oil. This is allowed to dry, 
and the design is selected, say a branch of the trumpet creeper 
with red flowers. The background should be now decided upon, 
for instance, a shaded blue suggesting sky, darker in tone at the 
top, growing gradually lighter toward the bottom. Begin by 
painting in the whole background in its general aspect, using Ant- 
werp blue, white, a little light cadmium, madder lake, and a 
very little raw umber and ivory black to give tone. When 
the background is _ dry outline the design upon it with burnt 
Sienna, and proceed to paint itin. For the trumpet flower use 
white, yellow ochre, light red, vermilion, madder lake, with raw 
umber, ivory black, and burnt Sienna. A little permanent blue 
may be needed in the half tints, For the green leaves and 











branches use light zinnober green, with white, cadmium, vermilion, 
ivory black, Antwerp blue, raw umber, and burnt Sienna. For 
beginners and for merely decorative work, which is not a matter 
of great importance, chrome yellows may be used in place of 
cadmiums, the chromes being very much cheaper and quite similar 
in color. Cadmium is always mentioned because it is a trustworthy 
color, while chromes are unsafe, being apt to turn dark with 
time. Arrange the vine so as to be most heavily massed at the 
top left-hand corner of the frame, composing gracefully along 
the sides, growing scantier toward the end of the sprays, as 
in nature. Let the two vines almost meet, but not quite, at the 
right-hand lower corner of the frame. This gives a good idea of 
the conventional manner of arranging the composition of a mirror 
frame, which, if well managed, is very effective. 





SCUMBLING AND GLAZING. 


ARTHUR T., Pittsburg, Pa.—Scumbling and glaz- 
ing are processes which are used independently of the general 
painting of a picture, and the colors used in these processes depend 
entirely upon the effect itis desired to produce. For instance, 
when a landscape is all laid in, and the whole tone is found to be 
too cold, it may be glazed with yellow ochre all over, and in this 
way the tone will be changed and made warmer. Scumbling is 
done with opaque colors, and a hazy effect may be given to the 
distance of a picture, when finished, by scumbling that part over 
with a warm gray tone of white, yellow ochre, and black. It is 
considered much better, } owever, to paint in the effect solidly at 
once, coming as near nature as possible ; then if the whole tone 
of the picture needs changing, scumbling and glazing may be very 
valuable. Very few artists paint their pictures in a cold mono- 
chrome, and arrive at the color entirely through scumbling and 
glazing ; but this method is not taught in the best schools, nor is 
it considered good, as the glazes are apt to fade in time. The 
colors used in painting landscapes are Antwerp blue, cadmium, 
white, vermilion, burnt Sienna, and ivory black, for the ordinary 
greens. The brilliant foreground tones may be made with 
Schénfeldt’s light zinnober green, with cadmium, silver white, and 
vermilion, toned with a very little ivory black. The distant hazy 
greens are made by substituting cobalt for Antwerp blue, and 
Naples yellow for cadmium. For shadows of foliage use raw 
umber, Antwerp blue, and burnt Sienna with ivory black, and 
white when needed. 





ETCHING ON MARBLE OR IVORY. 


Stir: Please give directions in THE ART AMATEUR 
for etching on marble and stone, and inform me what materials 
are needed. I understand that the process is quite simple. 

B. F. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The design is either sketched with a pencil directly upon 
the object, or is transferred in the usual way. The parts intended 
to remain white are covered with asphalt varnish by means of 
a brush, care being taken to keep well within the outlines. The 
asphalt varnish having become thoroughly dry, nitric acid is ap- 
plied to the surface. For this purpose the article, if flat, is sur- 
rounded by a border of beeswax, to form a sort of trough, in 
which the etching fluid, consisting of two parts of water and one 
part of acid, is poured, and which is placed in a glazed earthen- 
ware vessel, to prevent the work-table being soiled. The action 
of the diluted acid on the parts not protected by the asphalt varnish 
commences immediately, and in five to twenty minutes the biting 
in is completed. During the operation the varnish layer must be 
carefully watched. If it should peel off in some parts, the object 
must be taken out of the acid bath immediately, washed in pure 
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water, dried with a soft cloth, and the damage repaired, the im- 
mersion being repeated only after the restored parts have become 
thoroughly dry. When the etching is done, the asphalt varnish is 
removed with oil of turpentine. Objects with a curved surface, 
such as vases or cups, after having been prepared with the asphalt 
varnish, are placed on suitable supports of glass or glazed clay, in 
glazed earthenware vessels, deep enough to allow the covering 
of the surface which is to be etched with pure water. To the water 
nitric acid, under constant stirring, is added until small bubbles ap- 
pear, which indicate that the action of theacid hasbegun. Large 
bubbles are a sign that there is too much acid in the solution, and 
water must be added. After the lines have been bitten in to a 
sufficient depth, the object is taken out of the bath and washed in 
water before the asphalt varnish is removed, Etching at different 
depths, to obtain the effect of perspective, as practised in copper, 
requires greater practice and discrimination. Ivory may be 
etched in a similar manner by covering the whole surface with 
lithographers’ varnish, tracing the design on it with an etching 
needle, and afterward immersing it in the acid. The etched de- 
sign, after the varnish has been removed, appears a dead white ; 
but the grooves can be filled up with any color. Designs in out- 
line and flat ornaments without shading are the simplest and most 
suitable for a beginner. 





D#CORATIVE HALL LAMPS. 


Stk : Can you not recommend me some hall lamp 
as artistic but not so expensive to have made as the beautiful de- 
sign you publiched in the May number of THE ART AMATEUR ? 
Cannot leade! stained glass, such as is used in ‘* jewelled” 
windows, be usea in alamp to light up a hall or a dark passage 
way ? PATERFAMILIAS, New York. 

You can find at Mitchell, Vance & Co.’s Broadw ay warerooms 
hall lamps just as artistic as the p Toray you mention and not, 
necessarily, expensive. Some in “‘ antique” brass and in polished 
brass in design are not unlike our example. A visit there will 
show you that your idea of jewelled glass for a hall lamp is not 
original. Many highly decorative lamps of the kind are to be 
seen there, including some of pierced metal lined with colored 
glass, which, with the addition of jewelled ‘‘ bull's eyés,” when 
lighted would give, we should judge, just the effect you need for 
your dark hall. In using the ‘ jewelled” glass in any considerable 
quantity, the dull, oxidized metal is decidedly preferable to 
polished brass. 


SUNDRY > QUERIES ANSWERED. 


To CORRESPONDENTS : We must respectfully de- 
cline to give information by mail. To thisrule we can make no 
exception, unless the correspondent desires us to hand the letter to 
an expert who will supply drawings and samples of colors in con- 
sideration of receiving a professional fee. Whatever information 
of general interest we can impart through these volumes we 
cheerfully give without charge. But it is too much for corre- 
spondents to expect us to write to them personally and give expert 
opinions for their individual benefit, which we must not publish. 


A. C., Marblehead, Mass.—The best way to fix 
charcoal drawings is to use the ‘ Fixatif Rouget,” sprayed 


through an atomizer. 


L. L., Springfield, Ill.—The background for a dog’s 
head painted entirely in black and white may be a very light gray 
if the dog is dark in color ; or if the dog is light, the ground may 
be very dark, almost black. The different shades of gray are 
made by combining black and white. It is not necessary to use 
only black and white tones as in pen-drawing. Most delicate 
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gradations of grays are made from mixing in different propor- 
tions pure ivory black and white. 


Miss E., San Antonio.—A very good work relating 
to the mixing of oil paints is ‘‘ Field on Color.” We know of 
no work on etching on glass that we can recommend. 


L. R, W., Macon, Ga.—F ull directions for coloring 
photographs were published in THE ART AMATEUR, December, 
1879, and February and March, 1880, which can be supplied at 
the usual prices. 

E. J. C., Wheeling.—We advise you to look over 
the German fairy-tale books, which are profusely illustrated, and 
in which you can scarcely fail to find motifs for the decoration 
of Dutch tiles for fireplaces. 

TEXAS READER.—(1) F. W. Devoe & Co., Fulton 
Street, New York, keep the ivory squares for miniature painting, 
and will furnish the ovals cut to order any size desired. (2) The 
porcelain ovals come in assorted sizes, and can be obtained of 
M. T. Wynne, 75 East 13th Street, and Ulrich’s, 4th Avenue, 
cor. 12th Street, New York. 

Mrs. G. A. D., Dexter, Me.—(1) If a color fires too 
light it may be remedied by re-painting, but when it comes out 
too dark it is safer to leave it as it is, as successive firings will 
not be apt to improve it. (2) The engraving of Meyer Von 
Bremen’s ‘‘ Abend Gebet,” or ‘‘ Evening Prayer,” can be 
procured from Schaus, 749 Broadway, New York. 

SUBSCRIBER, New. York.—Lincrusta-Walton can 
be attached to stone or metal by using a cement made by taking 
2 Ibs. of flour and r Ib. of glue, and making them into a strong 
paste in the ordinary way, using as little water as possible, and 
then adding about ¥%4 lb. of ordinary washing soda to a pailful of 
the paste, and applying it hot to the material and to the surface 
required to be covered. 

L. L., Springfield, Ill.—To be admitted to Cooper 
Institute it is first necessary to write your application. Your name 
is then put upon record, and when your turn comes—for there is 
a great number of applicants—you will be informed of the fact 
It is only necessary to present a drawing from the cast for criti- 
cism. If this shows sufficient promise you are admitted without 
further formality. There are free classes in the morning as_ well 


asin the evening, where drawing from the cast and from life is 
taught. The art schools all close during the summer. 

M. S. F., Santa Barbara, Cal.—Your letter was 
mislaid, otherwise it would have been answered before. Rood's 
** Modern Chromatics ” is a good book for the use of your pupils 


studying the principles of color. (2) Dr. Dresser’s *‘ Principles 
of Decorative Design” does not treat particularly of color, but 
you can find no better text-book for the study of industrial art. It 


is published by Cassell & Co., 739 Broadway. (3) We know 
nothing of ** Prof. Eckhardt's eidographic pencils.” Faber’s Nos. 


2 and 3 are excellent for ordinary drawing purposes. The pen- 
cils made by the Dixon Crucible Company are also very good. 
You might do well to write to the latter for samples, enclosing 
sixteen cents in stamps, and mentioning THE ART AMATEUR, 
Their address is Jersey City, N. J. 


THERE is no better furniture for summer use than 
that made of willow and rattan. The manufacturers now pro- 
duce in these materials nearly every article of furniture which can 
be made of wood, and each is suitably upholstered. Some very 
light and graceful chairs and lounges of this description are to be 
seen at Joseph P. McHugh & Co.’s attractive new warerooms at 


BUILDING A HOME. Illustrated. 
HOW TO FURNISH A HOME. 
THE HOME GARDEN. Illustrated. 
HOME GROUNDS. Illustrated. 


HOME DECORATION. 


Illustrated, 


NS’ HOME- BOOKS. 


now put up in three volumes, elegantly 
four books to a volume, as follows: 


Illustrated, its 
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the corner of Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street. The window 
drapery which goes best with this willow and rattan furniture is 


the ** Madras ;” or, for a somewhat richer and heavier fabric, the 
beautiful silky grenadine mesh curiously misnanged ‘ Renais 
sance.” Another singular misnomer is ‘“ Ingrajf paper” for 


the plain tinted cartridge paper which is much used now in rooms 
for summer occupation, or where water-color drawings or en- 
gravings constitute the adornment of the walls in town houses, 
One of the rooms in the house occupied by McHugh & Co. is 
effectively decorated in this style, with the woodwork painted in 
two harmonizing shades of a darker tint. 


Wer Publications. 


STERNE’S ‘“‘SENTIMENTAL FOURNEY.,” 


MR, J. W. BOUTON, to whom our lovers of beauti- 
ful books are already deeply indebted, is soon to publish a 
work which combines in the most charming way literary and ar- 
tistic interest ; we do not remember any illustrated publication of 
our time that has more solid claims upon the attention of the 
public caring for such things than this edition of Sterne’s ‘* Senti- 
mental Journey,” illustrated by Maurice Leloir. The work is pre- 
sented in two forms—the ‘ ordinary” edition and the “ édition 
de grande luxe.” Ina less fastidious time the ‘ ordinary” edi- 
tion might well pass for ‘‘ luxurious,” but that adjective is re- 
served for the one in which the same large, clear type, and the 
profusion of bright and piquant illustrations, sparkling with life, 
originality and cleverness are transferred for the gratification of 
a few rich amateurs, from the heavy vellum paper of the ‘ ordi- 





nary” edition to a thick Japanese paper, while the full-page 
plates are duplicated, one set being unlettered and printed in 
bistre. And as nothing can be too good for the aforesaid seventy- 


five rich amateurs, MI eloir, in order that they may be com- 
pletely spoiled, has painted on the false title of each of their 
copies, a water-color sketch, a different design for each copy. 
Such was the promise made by the artist when he undertook this 
work, which must add so greatly to his reputation, and he has 
fulfilled his promise in no perfunctory way, but has worked over 
these little vignettes with as much care, and has put into them as 
much spirit—finishing them as delicately as if each page were to 
go to the Society of French Water Color Artists, and stand the 
brunt of Parisian criticism. And with no little imaginative tact, 
he has chosen, not to increase by these water-color drawings the 
already large number of direct illustrations of the text, but has 
made of these false titles a gallery of portraits of men and wo- 
men, the beaux and gallants, the coquettes, grisettes and high-born 
beauties of the time, hints of the world th: ut danced, and la ghed, 
and sentimentalize d, and went its happy, careless way ‘Paris 
streets, watched by the grave, searching eyes of eusene e 
Sterne. 

It was a happy thought of Mr. Bouton’s to suggest this refine- 
ment in the art of book illustration, but there are not many 
artists living who would have carried out the commission in so 
thoroughly graceful a way as has been done by M. Leloir. Into 
these vignettes he has put all the art that has given him reputa- 
tion as a water-colorist—the bright, clear color, the touch sure 
and firm, but light and rapid in its airy grace. 

But, while it is true that the rich amateurs for whose pleasure 
these drawings have been made, will have an advantage so far 
as these are concerned over the possessor of the ordinary edition, 
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it must be remembered that the ‘‘ édition de grande luxe ” is real- 
ly only the ‘ ordinary” edition plus these drawings, and with 

ner paper to show off the illustrations. It is, so to speak, a 
beautiful design woven in gold thread, instead of in plain silk. 
All that the real lover of art cares foris here in the full-page 
drawings, and in this profusion of head-pieces, tail-pieces, ini- 
tial letters and vignettes, all either directly or indirectly illustrat- 
ing the text or suggested by it, and all alike full of the spirit both 
of the book itself, and of the time when it was written. 

We doubt if any artist but a Frenchman would have been able 
to enter so fully and so intimately into the spirit of Sterne’s book, 
as has been done in this instance. But, the ‘* Sentimental 
Journey” has always had many admirers in France ; with 
‘** Clarissa Harlowe ” and ‘* The Vicar of Wakefield,” it sharesthe 
‘distinction of being one of the few English books with which a 
cultivated man in France must be acquainted. And a further ad- 
vantage in the case of M. Leloiris found in his extraordinary 
familiarity with the outside world of the eighteenth century in 
France. From the architecture of a palace down to the build of 
a portmanteau he would seem to have studied, to have analyzed, 
to have sympathized with everything. Nothing could be better 
than his treatment of the architecture of the time when his sub- 
ject admits of its introduction ; not a moulding, nota scroll, the 
corbel that supports a balcony, the iron work of grille or gateway, 
the roof piled up with dormer on dormer, and gables set to catch 
every wind that blows—nothing escapes his sympathetic and ob- 
servant eye, 

But his men and women are better than his houses, and Wat- 
teau himself would have been jealous, or what is better would 
have been pleased to meet so skilful a sportsman on his own pre- 
serves. Not that as a painter we intend to compare M. Leloir to 
Antoine Watteau. M. Leloir would we are sure thank us little for so 
extravagant acompliment. But at least we may say that Watteau, 
were he to return to earth awhile would wonder and applaud to 
find an artist born a hundred years after his death moving so 
easily, and as to the manner born in the vanished world that 
lives forever in his pictures. Here are our fathers in their habits 
as they lived, and our mothers too in petticoat and hood, man- 
tillas, fichus, high-heeled shoes, and all the fascinating parapher- 
nalia that gave grace and beauty in the time of Maintenon, and 
Pompadour, and Du Barry, acharm of its own, nor is it surprising 
to be told that the Rococo, the style of Louis XV., is again in the 
ascendant, and that the succession to the throne is already assured 
itby Fashion, When the time is fully ripe for this a fitter high- 
priest to paint the portrait of the new time cannot be found than 
M. Maurice Leloir. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


WE have before us two valuable hand-books—“‘ Sug- 
gestions to China Painters,” by M. Louise McLaughlin, repub- 
lished by Robert Clarke & Co., from THE ART AMATEUR, where 

“the articles and most of the illustrations first appeared, and 
‘*China Painting,” by Florence Lewis, published by Cassell & 
Co. The contents of the first-named manual have been so re- 
cently before our readers that it is not necessary to speak further 
of them. Of Florence Lewis’s book we can hardly speak too highly. 
It is more particularly valuable to amateurs than any treatise on 
china painting that has hitherto been published. This is largely 
due to the pains taken in the preparation of the colored plates, 
which show with much distinctness the progress of the work under 
the hands of the student. One plate given in two parts lucidly 
shows the manner of laying in a background, and three successive 
plates are devoted to a study of apple blossoms : the first washes 
of color and the appearance before and after the firing. A pret- 
ty tile design of a aeteher pursuing an insect, another of pan- 





SUMMER 





MISSES A. H. & A. W. OSGOOD, 


sies, and a third of a bird and autumn leaves are each shown in 
two stages. These are all fullsize, and easily within the powers 
of the amateur. A colored decorative design of a head is very 
attractive, but is on too reduced a scale to be of much use to the 
student. A full-length figure of a youth is more serviceable. The 
author recommends the use of the new moist water-colors of 
Hancock & Son (sold in pans, half pans, and tubes), which, in 
the matter of preparation, are identical with their well-known dry 
colors, 


THE United States Art Directory and Year Book for 
1884 has been issued by Cassell & Co. The editor, Mr. S. R. 
Koehler, has done his work admirably, making a volume indis- 
pensable to all interested in the progress and present condition of 
art inthis country. The volume is larger and nearer complete 
than hitherto, an additional attractive feature being numerous il- 
lustrations, chiefly full page, of American pictures of the past year, 
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TREATMENT OF THE SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 


PLATE 353 is a decoration for a vase —‘‘ Sweet- 
brier.” Draw in the design with India ink, using a fine-pointed 
brush, For the background mix equal parts of brown No. 3 and 
mixing yellow, with a dash of grass green and carnation here and 
there. Put on the color with a broad brush, blending the 
touches and giving a mottled effect to the background, which 
may be deepened toward the base of the vase by using a little 
brown No. 17 and vert noir, a very little of the latter color. For 
the petals of the sweetbrier use English rose, in powder, well 
mixed with turpentine and a drop or two of lavender oil. Shade 
with gray mixed from carmine and apple green. Make the sta- 
mens orange yellow shaded with sepia. The calyx should be 
pale green, and the bud- and flower-stems of reddish tone. Use 


for them a little carnation with the grass green. The foliage is 
grass green shaded with brown green. Outline all the work with 
color made from three parts brown No. 17 and one part deep 
purple. 

PLATE 354.—Monograms in ‘‘F.”’ Twelfth page of 
the series. 


PLATE 355.—Suggestions for art workers in metal. 
PLATE 356.—Design for a brass plaque by Benn 


Pitman of the Cincinnati School of Design. (See ‘‘ Etched and 
Hammered Ornamental Metal Work,” page 23). 


PLATE 357.—South Kensington embroidery design 
for a handkerchief sachet or work-bag —‘‘ Nemophila”— to be 
done in natural colors or gold on silk sheeting, satin or velvet. 


PLATE 358.—South Kensington embroidery designs 
for small screen panels—‘‘ Jasmine” and ‘‘ Rose "—to be done in 
natural colors in silks or crewels on silk sheeting or satin. 


PLATE 359.—Frieze and border decorations. 
PLATE 360 is a female head by M. Louise Mc- 


Laughlin, treated decoratively for a plaque. This design is to be 
washed in lightly with flat tints, the outlines being drawn with a 
darker shade of the lecal color. The ground can be tinted with 
a gray made with black and deep blue green. The design of 
branches running over it can be scratched out when the back- 
ground is dry. The branches can be colored with brown 108 and 
black with a little blue green, the tint for the lighter parts being 
made rather gray, with more brown in the shaded parts. The 
face is painted with flesh red No. 1 and ivory yellow, shaded with 
brown green mixed with iron violet ; cheeks and lips very lightly 
tinted with deep red brown ; eyes, deep blue green and black ; 
hair, brown 108 and black. Cap, brown 108 with a little yellow 
brown shaded with black. The fur cape can be shaded slightly 
with brown 108 and black. 


PLATE 361 is a decoration of ‘‘ Horse Chestnut 
Leaves” to be painted in oil or water colors. These leaves are 
particularly well adapted for a screen, and could be added to, if a 
person has any skill in drawing, to make a very decorative panel. 
Make a warm light brown background, lighter at the top than at 
the bottom, with Vandyck brown, white, burnt sienna, and a little 
Prussian blue, with more Vandyck brown in the darkest parts. It 
would also bear a light gray background of yellow ochre, Prus- 
sian blue and white. For the large leaves use zinnober green No. 
2, Indian yellow, and bone brown ; for the one thrown behind 
the stem use terre verte and a little yellow ochre. For the small 
leaves use zinnober No. 1, shading with Prussian blue and Indian 
yellow. For the under part of the leaves turned over, use terre 
verte and white ; for the outside use a warm deep green composed 
of Indian yellow and Prussian or Antwerp blue. Make the stem of 
white, yellow ochre, burnt sienna and bone brown. In using water 
colors, after sketching the outline of the design carefully, begin 
at the top with plenty of water in the brush and plenty of color to 
wash in the background, leaving the space of the design uncov- 
ered. Use yellow ochre and Prussian blue. If just the right pro- 
portion of each color is used, the result will be a warm gray. 
Experiment on another piece of paper until you reach a pleasing 
tone. Then before the background is dry begin with the upper 
leaves. Use Hooker's green No. 1, with a little Indian yellow ; 
add a little cobalt or terre verte with the green on the leaves in 
the background. Use Vandyck brown and Indian yellow for the 
upper stems, adding Prussian blue to the lower ones. Wash in 
the large leaves with Indian yellow, Hooker’s green No. 1, and 
Prussian blue ; shade with Vandyck brown. These leaves are a 
bright warm green. 
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REMOVAL. 


TheWoman's Institute of Technical Design 


Will now be found in enlarged quarters at 


112 Fifth Ave., N.Y., one block below the old site. 


Students, teachers, and others interested in attend- 
ng a Summer Session of the Institute ata SARATOGA 
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PLATE 365.—GOTHIC LETTERS OF THE FOURTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. 
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PLATE 362.—DECORATION FOR A PAWEL. ‘‘Thistles.”’ 
By I. B. S, N. 


(For instructions for treatment, see page 48.) 
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‘* Mountain Laurel.’ 
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PLATE 363.—DECORATION FOR A PANEL OR DOUBLE TILE. 
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FATE 364,—DESIGNS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR ART-WORKERS IN METAL. 
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